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' PREFACE ^ ^ . 

Amid tK^ continuing dubate about the proper nature and content of 
the social studies, few would argue against the contention that a primary 
role of social education in the '^nited^ States is tcprcpafe students ^or 
living effectively and responsibly J^J their conmunities , the nation, and 
the world. This task b^mes more difficult every year, as new develop- 
ments in science and technology spin off r.n ever-expanding profusion of 
data- and problems at the same time that new developments in cpmmunicatlon / 
.and data manipulation are causing the world to "shrink." 

How can teachers even begin to approach this task, let alone carty 
it out effectively? It seems important to start by helping 8tudei>ts 
.develop an appreciation for the" global, naturp of jnost of the issues that 
affect our (and their) society and an understanding of the ijtterrelatlon- 
ships that hind us inextricably to other nations, regions;/ and peoples. 
This can best^be accomplished, we think, by focusing op individual issues 
and' on the unique combination of factors, risks, and" decisions associated 
with each issue. 

• The fact that global issues are almost in^^arlably complex, involving 

sophisticated technological and economic concepts, complicates the task 

of the teacher. How can teachers choose from the myriad issuefe with 

InternationA. implications? How much in the way of background information 

do^stude^its need in order to consider these .issues, and where can this 

Information be found in a format that is appropriate and comprehensible 

f 

to students? 

The clear need for sound antj useful classroom strategies for teaching 
about global issues motivated us (to participate in the development of 
this handbook. We hope that It i^lll prove to be a valviable addition to 
the social studies teacher's repertoire of resources. 

I Irving Morrissett 

Executive Director, Social Science 

Education Consortium ^ 
Director, ERIC Clearinghouse for 
Social Studies/Social Science 
Educatio.i 

I 

Boulder, Colorado ^ ' . *■ 

October 1979 
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r FOREWORD 

In order to implement new curricular ideas, teachers need g^od, 
ready-to-use acclivities and teaching resources. The need for teaching . 
activities •and resources on key global issues has been expressed by many 
secondary teachers.'jwho are attempting to provide students with a global 
perspective on important social, political r and technological issues. 
This need ^ompted the decision of the Social. Science Education Consortium, 
the Center for Teaching International Relations, and the ERIC Clearing- 
house for Social Studies/Soqial Science Education to jointly ^pit^lish a 

, prafctical handbook for Veachirjg about global, issues in the high school 

, social studies classroom. 

. For theWask of writing the book and developing the teaching activi- 
r' r ■ " T 

ties, we seiected'Ken Sv^tzer and Paul Mulloy, both, experienced teachers 

and curriculum developers and Knot coincidentally) former P'eace Corps 
volunteers. As teachers who use these materials will soon discover, the 
authors have carried out the task admirably^ The activities make use of 
up-to-date, effective teaching methods and data relevant, to current global 
^ ^ issues. The additional resources were carefully chosen and annotated sa 
as to provide teachers with an ample selection, of good readings, films, 
filmstrips, and multimedia kits for'Phe further exploration <S~cur^^ 
global concerns. . # ^ 

During the coming yer^^, 't in likely^ that many^ additional -teaching 
materials will be developed around global perspectives. We think that 
this handbook is a useful^ resburce which teachers ca^i use with confidence 
at a time 'when sudh a guide is sorely needed. 



George G. Otero, Jr. 
New Mexico Director, 
• Center for Teaching, 
International Relations 



Taos, New Mexico 
October, 1979 
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INTRODUCTION 



^As we enter the global phase of human evolution it Jbecoines obvious ^ 
that each man has two countries, his own and planet Earth. ^^'^Rene Dubois 

■ ■ ' - • ' \ ■ . - ■ ^ ■. ■ 

Dr; Ernest Boyer, U.S. Coimnlssloner of Education, recently 
observed:* "Today, changing conditions demand, that we bealn to recbgnlze 
a more sobering agenda that transcends national boundarl^ and focuses 
on pervaslve'^human Issues* . • . Teachers Increasingly have an obligation 
to educat^ Wot Just about the past an^ present, but about the future, ^ 
too."'- To further this objective, Dr. Boyer announce<K the U.S. Office 
.of Education would give a new priority io global perspectives in ^education. , 
He added_that education has failed society If It does act lutnilcat'^ (^kllla 
for coping satisfactorily In an :^terdepet\dent world* 

This puracation, designed itv hlKh school teachers, provides ^ 
activities arid resourc^js for deallr^^ with g^^obal i^sue^i In the secondary- 
level (grades 9-12) cu**ricuium. Follcwitxg fl\n introductory unit containing ^ 
lessons designed to enhance studen^ia* a^arenfti^a of the broa<i*^ concept of 
global interdependence, tne actlyitie.^ . presented here focus on six topics 
of continuing global iKportance: t^rc^de efonomic issues, conflict and 
armaments, mdderKlsjatlon ^nd d^sr^^loppxmt ^ teci^t»ology and the environment, 
energy, ayid human righta.^ i Each- unit includes \two lessors that can be 
used immediiitely in the c las ^rooia; ^learning obflective^, teaching suggestions, 
data sources, and mast^rejcf all necessary student materials are provided 
for each lesion. Th^2 lesi^on format can also be used as a model by 
teachi'xs who want to develop thel>r/ own classroom activities around globa^^ 
issues. '1 ^ 

Each of ?:he sev^n units la accompanied by i. two-part list of 
add! clonal resaui^ces and supplementary material^ for teaching about each 
topic. I^ the first part of each list, which rejptesents prlmarjr resources 
which ;^e bellfe^vt? atfe among the, best available, ^e have provided detailed 
annotations in an attempt to help teachers selec[t and order those materials 
most suital^le to their individual goals and tjeedjs; The second part of 
the list offers shorter descriptions of supplemejntary resources that mi^ht 
be profitably used by classroom teachers. In c^piling these lists,, we 
attempted! to include materials representing a vajriety of educational 
techniques arid a diversity (public and prl/ate, icommercial and ^nonprofit) 
of organizations. 



For each resource cited, the name of the p\3(bli8her (or distributor, 
if theStnaterials are not available from the original publisher) has been 
provided^; tVie addresses of these distributors appear in the Appendix to 
this 'volume. We Suggeist that you write to the distributor for price and 
ordering irtfcormatlon. i 

Those materials identified by six-digit -"ED'' or "EJ'* numbers liave 
been entered into the ERIC (Educational Resources Information Center) 



^Today's Edudatlon 67, no. A ^^KoVember/December 1978), p. 69c 
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s'ystem^ Xf you want to examine a document w4.th an Ep number before 
ordering A copy from the distributor , checksto see whether your ^local 
library or instructional media, c.ent^er subscribes to the ERIC microfiche 
collection. Journal articles in the ERIC system are identified by EJ 
numbers; if your local lib^rary cannot supply an ajfticle with an EJ number, 
you may write for one or more reprint^tfeo University Microfilms, 300 
North Zeeb Road, Ann Arbor, Michigan TO106* 

7 - In tlie course of planning this book, we identified anci reviewed ^ 
,-most of the available supplementary educational materials with global- v'' 
education content* We decided to exclude textbooks (which are reviewed 
in the Data Book of^ 'Social Studies Materials and ReaourceSf published 
annually by ^RIC/ChESS .&nd the SSEC) jfend materials dealing with specific ^ 
area studies (e.g., Asian studies). Rather, we decided to -concentrate 
on resources and activities with. a broad global application — on issues 
which affect everyone, everywhere, and which iftust be addressed from a 
global perspective, (d^e such issue not included is that of food and 
population, since materials treating that area are widely and t^adily 
.available through such organizations at' the Population ReferenOe Bureau 
an4^the Center for Teaching International Relations.) Finali^'we made 
an effort to include activities and resources that present a/useful mix 
of educational media and teaching strategies, and which wourd be partic- 
ularly effective in helping students achieve the learning objectives 
identified f or ^ach topic. 

As\they use thts handbook, .we hope that teachers is^lT con,tlnually 
emphasiz^ to their students that it is in their own self-interest no 
understand global and crosf5-national issues. As John Goodlad pointed 
out; , we would have'''everyt>ang to gain arid nothing to lose in turning 
part of our considerable energy and assets toward the present and future 
well-bellig of sp^^ceship Ear :h.''^ Through studying global issues, students 
can be expected to broaden their range of concerns tfo include the major 
issues facing humankmd as we' approach ^he 21st century. The activities 
in this handbook have been designed to lielp teachers achieve this goal. - 

Kenneth A. Sv^itzer 
Paul T. Mulloy 

Boulder^ Colorado 
June 1979 

r 




' '■'John CJood..lad, "Forcn'orcl , " in Schooling for a Glcbal Age, ed . 
.lames M. pecker (New York; I* cf;raw-Hlll , 1979), p. xvi. 



1; INTRODUCING THE CONCEPT OF GLOBAL. AWARENESS 

, The post-World War II period has witnessed , accelerated growth in the 
interdependence of nations in such areas ^s econgaly, ecology, technology, 
and natural resources. At the* same tim^, a widfe ran&e of ^potentially . 
disruptive global issues confronts the hationsJol_l±e_^orW. These issues 
include conflicts in various piarts of^he ,^lobt shortag^es of food awd 
energy, imbalances in tradei the escaliiting, ar*^ tace, high ratios of. 
population growth,, and disputes about ocean boundaries' and resources. 

Our schools need to help students understand the ramifications of 
issues related to global inferdependence as well as acquire the ^skills 
and attitudes necessar/ for responsible^citizenship in a global age. The 
need for an appropriate educational, r'e^ponse to ;global change was 
^mphasize^d by Dr. Robert Leetsma, U.S. associate cotranissioner for^ inter- 
national education: '-"Educators are tlje Single mffSft* important group in 
helping generate a critical mase. of citizers capable cf recogniz;ing the 
'global ag^, its impact on their future life, and tlieir responsibilities 
,as American citizens in an interdependent world." ' • . 

In order to. understand the issues' and mearftng of interdependence ; 
among nations, students require cross-cultural awaraness and sensitivities 
as well as certain basic co^^^^arative skills. The introductory lessons 
and materials In this unit are designed to help students develop these 
skills and sens.! tivi ties, so that they will be able to obtain the greatest 
possible benefit frgm the remaining, is^uerpriented chapters. . 



Lesson 1; It's a Shrinking W orld 



Teachers frequently hear that tl\e wirld la groyrlng smaller, that 
global interderjendence is increasing, and that we all live dn a fragile 
"Spaceshijip Earth."' How can we make students aware of the degree to which 
global intesrdfip^adence' affects their lives? How can students define and 
measure global' Interdependence? This lesson begins to answer these 
questions by focusing on soma common measures of interdependence, between 
natiotis.- The activity also Involves students in exploring the attention 
given to international events and issues by the news media. 

Suggested Courges and Topics : World history (interdependence ^ 
nation states) ^ current issues (global interdependence , global 
r<elationships) . c 

rime Required : Two class periods. 

Instructional ^.jjjectivss f - At the cor;clusion of this -l esson ^ students 
will be better able to: - 

r-2)6fi^3e the concept of global interdependence. 

— Identify some common'' measures of global irter dependence. 

— Determine the effects of news media coveraje on creating global 

awareness^ 

Sources of; D atah.. Statlstj^cal Abstract of the United States, 1978 
(U.S. Department of Commerce,. Bureau of th^ Census); United 
Natloas Statistical Yearbook, 1966, 1970, 1976; Yearbook of 
International Organizations, 1978 (Union of International 
Associations). 



I ntroducing the Lesson 

1, Distribute copies of "How Much Impact?!' (Handout lA) and ask 
students to Indicate the extent to which each headline might affect them 
as individuals and the United States as a whole. 

2. When everyone has completed the exercise, "debrief" the class to 
get a consensus response to each Item. (^*or the first item, you might 
reproduce the 1-5 continuum on the chalkboard and record the number of 
responses for each number on the scale; for the remaining headlines, oral 
responses should be sufficient to yield the general degrees of percej^ved 
impact*) 

To stimulate discussion, you mi^ht briefly explore the following 
effects of each headline: 

— Long->term vs. short-term effects. For example, rising oil prices 
should have a relatively long-terra effect on the American economy and on 
the ability of students* families to drive motor vehicles and heat their 
homes- Similarly, a. peace accord In the Middle East might have a long-term 
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effect on global peacie which would leasen the chance of U.S. involvement 
in war. The iirazilian freeze and the Bolivian strikes » on the other hand, 
would have relatively short-term effects on the prices of coffee and ,tin 
in the . 'Jni ted States. 

•'Direct vs. indj|.rect effects. Rising OPEC prices would haveNa 
direct and iimediate effect both on individual citizens and on the 
nation's economy. The Tokyq flu epidemic would havr a direct effect 
cn^^ on U.S. citizens who happened to be in that area at the tiine. 

You can help students asseiss global interdependence on a personal 
level by asking whether they have ever: 

— Visited mtother country, * ^ 

— Written to or l*eard from a relative or friend Who lives in 
another count^ry. 

— Talked to anyone who has li^ed abroad cbout his or her experiences. 

—Read or subscribed to a newspaper or magazine that was piAlished 
in another ebuntry. 

— S^en a motion picture that was produced in another country. 

" --^listened to a radio progra^ ^.n a language?-, other than English. 

-*^Driven or ridden in a car that was not made in the United Stsites. 

—Owned a >televislon set> calculator, stereo, or other .appliance 
that was not manufactured in the United iStates. 

3. To summarize, ask' the class to decide |tow interdependent ,the 
world seems to be on the whole. They might want^ to vote by means of p 
1-5 scale, with 1 representing little Interdependence and 5 representing 
much Interdependence. 

Developin g ; the Lesson 

\. Distribute copies of Hand9Ut IB, "ffeasures ^f Interdependence," 
and allow students a few minutes to look over the graphs. (Note that 
each graph clearly measures the growing interdependence of countries and 
peoples.) 

5. Ask students to identify any trends indicated by the data. They 
should be able to point to the following trends: 

—'Steadily increasing tourist travel to the United States. 

— The rapid growth of U.S. investments abroad and foreign investments 
in the United States. 

• — The increasing number of overseas telephone calls and international 
organizations. 

They should also observe that all the data point to Increasing 
Interdependency between nations. 

6. Advanced students or classes might he encouraged to predict the 
direction and magnitude of future global trends. One logical prediction 
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might be that the trends noted in Handout IB probably will continue in 
the absence of a global war or depression which" would alter the steady 
grfawth of trade and comuni cation between nations. . 



Concluding the Lesson 

7. Divide the class into three groups and distribute copies of 
Handout IC, "News Media AxialyslsTFonn. " Apstgn one group to conduct a 
content analysis of daily newspapers, the second group to analyze 
television news programs and the third group to analyse weekly news 
magazines. Students should use the analysis instrument for a specific 
amount of time <e,g., one week, two weeks, etc.). 

8. After the analyses 'have been completed, ask the students to 
compare the different news media for' global enq)ha8i8 and to speculate 
why time or space were allocated as they were. Students should also 
attempt to determine why changes might have occurred in the amount of 
time allocated to international events or issues. The following questions 
may be used to summarize the discussion: 

^ -^Wliat, .kind of view of the world do we get from the news media? 

• ■ ' ^ . ■ • 

— How much time or space do you think was devoted to global Issues 
or eventig five years ago, compared to- the present situation? Wliy? 

— 'How much time or space do you think will be devoted to global 
Issues or events in the future? Why? 

—If you were a news director or editor, would you give more or less 
time to global issues and evwats? Wliy? 

— Do the time and space devoted to global issues by the t^ews media 
have any effect in creating global awareness? 



n 



Lea son 2'; Coiaparlnf): Countries 

» 

Wien studying other nations or issues that affect a nunter of. 
nations, it is essential that students be able to describe aid compare 
accurately* This lesson introduces students to the concept /of compari- 
son and develops some basic skills for making comparisons, j 

Suggested Courses and Topics : World history (c?omparaf:ive studies^ 
development^ urbanization) , current issues (compaxiative issues , 
development problems) . - / 

. rime Required ; Two clas si periods , 

Instructional Objectives : At th^, conclusion of thijs lesson , 
student^s Mfill be betp^er_able_ to: 

, — liake comparisons between nations, using basi^ comparative 
tools, ' 

— Identify some of the limitations of informa^it>n covmohly 
gathered and uded by government, and international agencies. 

Source Qf Data: United. Nations Statistical Yearbook* 



Introducing the Lesson 



Ir Ask students to speculate briefly about which regionfe and 
continents of the world are wealthiest an4, poorest &nd'to state the 
reasons behind their atiswers. Do not define the term wealthy. (According 
to UMted Nations data, the wealthiest area on a per-capita basis is 
North Ainerica,^ followed by Western Europe; the poorest area is Africa, 
and the ^next-poorest area is Southeast Asia.) 

2o Ask students to brainstorm a list of problems they encountered in 
trying to perform J^his task. Some passible ideas are the following: 

— There was no definition of wealth. (Dees wealth mean the Size of 
the national treasury? The siae of the gross national product"? The GNP 
per capita? Should one take into account trade deficits?) Tht;/,fir8t 
step in making accurate descriptions or comparisons is to define teirms. 

— There was no agreement about the standard(s) to be used to measure 
wealth, (Should wealth be raeasyred by one indicator — for example, per- 
capita GNP — or* by a combination of two or three indicators?) A second 
step In making accurate descriptions or comparisons is to agree on 
appropriate indicators of what is to be Investigated • For ejkaraple, 
average life e:}^:pectancy could be one indicator of the genera/l uealth of 
a nation. 

Developing t h e Lesson 

3. Distribute c6pies of Handout ID, ''How Wealthy?/' and ask students 
to complute in in small groupa, Cla:^-ify for- students that average annual 
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Incoiiiie is being used as an indicator of a nation's wealth. (Average 
annuil income is defined as the amount of Income that each citizen would 
receive if the total annual income of the lation were divided equally 
anrong aJLl citizens.) For your convenience, the rank order of the 12 
nati!ons is provided below. 



I. 


Kuwait 


$8,0^2 


(highest in the Middle 








East and the world) 


2. 


Swi tzerland 


$6,387 


(highest in Euro^}e) 


3. 


United States 


$6,189 


(highest $n North 








America^ 


4. 


Japan 


$3,753 


(highest in Asia) 


5/ 


Greece 


$1,811 


(lowest in Europe) 


6. 


Venezuela 


$1,56-8 


(highest in South 








America) 


7. 


Gabon 


$1,391 


(highest in Africa) 


8. 


Mexico 


$ 883 


(lowest in North America) 


9. 


Boli vi a 


' $ 201 


(lowest in South America) 


10. 


Yemer 


$ 129 


(lowest in Middle East) 


11. 


Mali 


$ 54 


(lowest in Africa) 


12. 


Bhutan 


$ 47 


(lowest in- Asia and the 



world) 



The range of wealth between the highest nation (Kuwait) and lowest nation 
(Bhutan) is ($8,042 - $47 -) $7,995. 

4. At this point you could ask students to calculate the ranges of 
wealth in various geographic regions. For your convenience, the ranges 
have been provided in the table below. 



\ 



Region 


Highest 


Lowest 


Range 


Afri ca 


{$1,391 - 


$ 5.4) 


$1,337 


Asia 


($3,753 ~ 


$ ■ 47) 


$3,706 


Europe 


($6,387 


$1,811) 


$4,576 


Middle East 


($8,042 


$ 129) 


. $7,913 


North Ameriaa 


($6,189 


$ 883) 


$5,306 


South America 


($1,567 - 


$ 201) 


$1,366 



5. Briefly discuss the following iuforniation yiiilded by the data: 

— At least two nations in the world, using this indicator, are 
wealthier than the United States. 

— The greatest range of wealth within a geographic region is found 
in the Middle East. 

— Europe appears to be the wealthiest geographic region on the basis 
of the rank-order list (note the relatively high positions on the list of 
both Switzerland and Greece)* 

— Africa appears to be the least-wealthy geographic region on the 
basis of the rank-'Order list (note the relatively low positions on the 
list of both Gabon and Mali), ♦ 
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— Thft range Indicates the Ulgh and low extremes of a given Indicator 
for a geographic region. The greater the range, the greater the amount 
of variability or difference in regard to that Indicator within a region. 
Ii this case, the greater the rangfe, the greater Is the disparity in 
wealth between nations— which in turn may be an indicator of differing 
levels of industrial or agricultural productivity, development, and 
relative population size. 

6. Point out that not only do nations differ in average yearly 
income, they also vary in regard to primary sources of income, ^or 
example, Kuwait and Venezuela are essentially oil-exporting nations. The 
United States exports industrial products and focd. Switzerland la 
primarily a financial and tourist center. Nations also differ in how the 
average yearly income of citizens is spent. How income is spent is 
largel^^ dependant on the ^vailablllty and cost of goods and services. 
The ways in which income is spent arc also influenced by cultural differ- 
ences and personal preferences. Remind the_clasa -that average yearly 

income (gross domestic product) per person is only one indicator of 

v^ealth. V . ^ 

\ _ . 

7. Divide the class into small' groups and ask each group to develop 
an 'extensive list of other possible indicators /of waalth. (Some other 
indicators might be size of gold or f oreign-curr6n(iy reserves , total 

> value of commercial and industrial buildings, total nunsber of miles of 
Vallway . track' or paved highways, estimated Vjs^lue of _ reserves of raw 
materials, and such Intangibles as a stable government.) 

^ Note ; Using the United Nations Statistical Yearbook and Demographic 
Yearbook, students can Identify Indicators for wealth, health, education, 
ttade, transportation, communication, development, etc. Rank order, 
range, and a measure of average (for example, mean) could be used to 
compare regions of the world. 

C oncluding the Lesson 

8. Distribute ropies of Handout IE, "Data Limitations," and allow 
students time to read it. Emphasize the following points J 

—Most information will have some limitations beQause of the^ways in 
which the information, ia collected, stored, interpreted, and used. 

— We :ieed to be aware of the limitations of any given piece of 
information and to be careful about how we use inforniation. 
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Additional Resources for Unit 1 

s 



Primary Resources c 

Your Sta€e in the Norld, by, Patricia G nkel et al. Mld-Araerlca Program 
for GlobaX Perspectives (1978). 

Preparing young people for effective and responsible participation 
in today's vorld should Include helping them develop th*i competencies 
needed to ickntlfy and assess the signiflcaiKe of. the contacts and 
connections between life in their own thome towns and life in villages and 
cities around\ the world, your state in the World is a practical handbook 
designed to help educators at the local and state levels prepare children 
and youth for Responsible citizenship in a glo1)al age. It includes 
_ajCJdLvltlfia^;iercifiea,„And_s±rat^e^ forA^i^ntifyi^^ resources 
talents, experjtences, and instrvctional materials for helping students 
leaifn about and participate in global affairs^ ^ ' ^ 

The activities in this handbook emphasize student InvolV^ent; 
several require students to look closely at their own community and At 
the degree to which people, business firms, civic organization^^ and 
products from other areas of the world kre 'ua part of that Cbmraunl^^^ '^In 
other suggested activities, Students search through maps, charts, Aand ' 
tables to identify the answers to sych questions as these: Which regions 
of the world supply the largest number of foreign students to oUr state? 
Are exports from our state, increasing or decreasing^ Hoj^.do gasoline 
prices in our home town rompate to those in other partis' of the world? 

Although much of the statistical information in the handbook deals 
specifically , with Indiana, the activities provide good models for 
curriculum-development efforts in other states and cottinuinitles. Teachers 
using the handbook should be awarfe that the activities will require 
constant updating. As part of a class activity or research project, 
teachers may wish to update the sictivitles by having students refer to - 
the list of data sources in the handbook. 

"America in the VTorld," Intercom 70, by David C. King. EJ 133 566. 
Global Perspectives in Education (1973). 

"America in the World," a special issue bf the p3riodical intercom^ 
is designed to help students explore' some key Issues j'acing U.S. citizens 
as the nation begins its third century. The topics ccvered. are /'The 
American Dream Among Nations," "The Economic Dimension," "The U.S, as a 
Power in the World," and "A Nation Amring Nations." Each topic provides' 
a set of readings, discussion auestionp, and a special section called 
"Explorations" which i^uggfests ways of fcoveri^ig the subject further • In 
addition, students are expected to char.t events on a map and interpret 
graphs, t-.ables, cartoons, and photographs. 

The subject matter of this issue of Intercom reflects the author's 
belief tlat It is necessary for students to consider those ideas which 
we^ perceive as being central to our national experience before raising 
questions about the role of the United States in a highly interdependent 
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world. Consequently, the longest section deals with the topic The 
American Dream"— what it meant to soiiie of the founders, e<nrly settlers, 
and foreign observers of "the nation and what it means to us today. ^ 
Once students have analyzed the meaning of the "American dream, they are 
ablie .to refer back to their analysis as they proceed to work through the 
Remaining topics. 

Using these materials in the classroom should lead to* a. better 
understanding of our national values and of^ their relationship to the 
role of the United States in a rapidly 'changing .world. Although the 
activities are designed primarily to be used in U.S. history courses, 
they could be easily integrated into such subjects as government, 
' economics, world affairs, "and problems of democracy. 

A Watch on World Affairs, Citizenship series, edited by Eleanor Goldstein 
and Joseph Newman. Social Issues Resources Series (1978). 

. A Watch on ffprld Affairs provides basic information required for ^ 
citizens to be" well informed about world affairs that affect them and 
their nation. The materials consist of a basip text (228 pages) , supple- 
mefttary articles from recent issues of U.S. Ndwa .and World Report, and. a 
• brief study guide. The packet may be used to supplement existing curricula 
or to form. the basis of a quarter or semester course, • 

" Th4i materials dell pfimarily with such- cOndepts and issues as loiter- , 
dependence, cultures and Regions, technology and trade, foreign polic^y 
and foreign aid, food and population, Energy and resources, armaments, 
and humaji. rights. Additional materials highlight post-World War, II events 
in five geographic regions: Africa, 'Asia, the Americas, Europe, and the 
Middle East. • , 

• The primary objective of A Watch on World Affairs is to present both 
'theoretical principles and real-world application of principles in a 
global setting. The supplementary ^qaterlals froih t/.S. News offer timely 
and often controversikl illustrations of current global Issues. The 
study guide provided suggestions for analyzing charts and graphs, develop- 
ing vocabulary, and applying problem-solving techniques to issues. 'The 
majdr weaknesses of the materials are the brevity of t;he study guide and 
its failure to provide, suggestions for integrating the text with the 
supplementary articles. 

V 

The Interdependence of Nations ^ Headline Series nd. 212, by Lester Brown. 
Foreign policy Association (1972). 

The Interdependence of Nat 'ons is a 7^-page, pamphlet, ejtcerpted from 
the book world Without Borders, which describes the increasingly inter- 
dependent nature of the world. Discussion, questions and/references for 
the teacher are included. The pamphlet deals specifically with economic, 
ecological, resource, technological, and social interdependence. 

The priory objective of the pamphlet is to mak.fe students aware that 
"in order to successfully adopt to a finite and increasingly interlinked . 
world, man must change his values and attitudes." It Is especially 
effective in providlpg both teacher and' students with a better understanding 
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of the relationship between problems confronting people of various nations 
and regions and the 'cooperative "supranational" efforts needed to solve 
these problems. If is also useful in introducing the concepts of nation- 
states and world organizations. 

The Road to Interd^i)endence (I6nmi sound/color film). Office of Media 
Services, U.S. Dept. of State (1976); 

The changed circunistanctis of the 1970s have brought about new 
directions in U.S. foreign. policy. An exploration of the meaning of 
these new directions should include a review of the American experience 
in dealing with the rest of the world since the end of World War II. 

The Road to Interdependence ^ a 'film with accompanying discussion 
guide, traces the development of U.S. foreign policy from 19A5 to the 
rald-1970s-. Tiie'purpGse of- the film Is to identify those principal themes 
and -major events of tfiis period- which are relevant to an understanding 
of current U.S. foreign policy. 

The film opens with descriptions of such events as the collapse of 
the wartime alliance in Europe, the triumph of the Chinese Communists on 
th% mainland, the Korean War, and the establishment of SEATO by then 
secretary of state John Foster Dulles, ^t moves on to 'summarize the cold 
war crisis and efforts to decrease tension through the Test Ban Treaty 
signed in 1962-63. The Vietnam War is presented as a domestic and inter- 
natidnal crisis which divided the nation.. - The most important segment of 
the film, however, chronicles other events^of the i9.60s' which created a 
new international environment for. the 1970s— the fragmentation of the 
Communist world, the emergence of Western Eur6pe as a major economic 
power, the enlargement of the United Nations aiS the decolonization 
process was nearly completed, the changed strategic balance between the 
United States and che USSR, and the symbolic significance • of the Apollo 
11 mission. " The Slim' concludes by showing that the 1973 Arab oil embargo 
and subsequent increase in the price of oil emphasized the fact that all 
nations were now economically Interdependent and the need for global 
cooi^eration to solve such problems as poj>ulation, poverty, and hunger. 

This is a useful film for introducing students .to the concept, of 
interdependence and stimulating discussion about the consequences, of 
interdependence for U.S. foreign policy in the future. 



Supplementary Re sources 



The Local Coimunity and, Global Awareness, by Deborah L. Truhan. ED 146 
075. Global Development Studies Institute (1977). 

The publication presents more ♦:han 60 activities which involve 
students in examining their own families, schools, and towns for indi- 
cations of linkages with other cbuntries. ' ''he activities were designed 
in the belief that global awareness can be t' iveloped through realization 
of shared personal interests and economic and sooial interdependence. 



Schooling and Citizenahip in a GloBal Age: An Explor&tion of the Meaning 
and Significance of Global Education, by Lee Andersor.. Mid-America 
Program for Global Perspectives (1979) ♦ 

♦ 

In this book,, the author attempts to define full meaning of 
global eUucatlon and to describe the realities which make it imperative. 
He documents • the long-term trend toward the globalization of society and 
points out some of the educational changes already occurlng in response 
to this tren<i. The book contains many charts, graphs, and other l^llus- ' 
trations which can.be easily adapted for classroom u^e. 

Internatiqml Education for Spaceship Earth, by David C. King.- Foreign 
Policy Association (1971) . 

The book discusses the educational needs of "spaceship Earth," some 
ob^taTOs-Ton&liffligey-and^tre-eff o r iiB of Ihd lvlthial t ea cher s,- locat- «choo3r- 
dlstrlcts, and major curriculum projects to .introduce a global perspec- 
tive into the r irrlculum^ Also Included dre suggestions' for .devel<»ping 
a global unit the Secondary level. , 

"Education With a Global Perspective: Avenues ^or Change," Intercom 84/85, by 
David C.. King et .al. Ej '^47 264. Global Perspectives In Educatioji • (1976) . 

' This igjsue of Intercoiia discusses educational needs In a rapidly- 
changing World and suggests some ideas fpr the development of education 
with a global perspective^ The goals of global education are identified, 
and specific competencies which will Improve people's chances of partici- 
pating effectively in the world system are discussed. , . 



Internationalize Your School: A Handbook. ED 137 209. NATS Committee 
for International and World Education, National Association of Independent 
Schools (1977). . ■ 

This handbook discusses the philosophy and methodology of global 
studies and p^resents mod6l frameworks for developing curriculum units. . 
A section directed. toward students Interested in study abroad contains 
eight questions to consider and a list of 25 international 'programs. 

/ • . ■ 

international Learning and International Education' in a Global Age, 
Bulletiri no. 4,7, by .Richard Retny et al. ED 107 566. National Council 
for the Social Studies (1975). 

This NCSS bulletin reviews tecent res'^arch in preadult international 
political learning, presents alternative ways for teachers to view the 
world, and suggests ways* to integrate these altexaative views into. world 
studies programs. A good reference for teachers. < 

"Education for a Changing World," UNICEF News 93:3, edited by Miriam 
Miller. ED 146 0^5. United Nations Children's Fund (1977). ,. 

This issue of UNICEF News uses case studies of educational programs 
in England, It/aly, Illinoir, and Canada to present information on such 
strategies for broadening global awareness as community participation 
and newspaper analysis. 
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Interdependenc9 Curriculum Aid, coordinated by Margaret H. Lonzetta. 
World Affairs Council' of Philadelphia (1976) . * 

This curriculum guide is organized into eight units dealing with the 
concept of interdependence. Each unit contains objectives, background j 
classroom activities, sample discussion questions, audiovisual aids, 
resource materials, and a bibliography. * 

The Beginning or the End (16inm sound/color fxlm), produced by Pro-7 *• ' 
Productions. Uhlted l^atioxis Association of Minnesota (1977)^ 

This film is based on the Minnesota Declaration; of World Citizenship, ' 
which has been accepted as a prototype by more than 200 cities In the 
United States. It 'portrays very» clearly the need for a world citizenship 
outlook, fespCQlally in a world of increasing interdependence. A discussion 
guide Is Included, • 
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"Unit 1, Lesson 1 
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Handout ' lA' \ 



HOW MITCH IMPACl? 



Dliractlons ; Listed bfclow are 15 headlines from U.S. newspapers. Across* 
from each headline are tw6 continuum scales that can be used to measure the • 
degree of impact (from l^ety little to 5«very much) of the event depicted In 
the headline. Use the first scale to Indicate how much impaat the ^vent would 
have on you as an indi^^dual. Use the second scale tb Indicate the degree of 
impact the event could have on the United States as a. nation. Indicate your 
^choices by circling a number fijom 1 to 5 on each scale<. 



Little 
Impact 



1. OPEC Nations Raise Oiil Pricea 10% ' , 

. Impact on me ' ' . ^ » i 2 

Impaction the United States / 1 ' 2x 

2. Freeze Strikes Brazilian Coffee Plantations • 

Impact on me - x;^- . ,'12 

Impact on^ the United- States 12 

* «■* * 

3. Dollar Falls in European Money Markets 

Impact on me , .T 2 

* Impact on the United States 12 

•4, Strikes Close Bolivian Tin Mines 

Impact on me ' 1 -2 

Impact on the United States, , - 1 2 

5. Peru Declares ?0O"Mile Fishing Limit 

■-Impact on me 12 

Impact on the United States , 1 2 
\ . 

6. Flu Epidemic Strikes Tokyo 

Impact on me 12 

Impact on the United States 1 >2 

7. France Announces Production of 10 SSTs ^ 

Impai t on me ■ ' 12 

Impac I on the United States 1 2 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



3 
3 



4 
4" 



4 
4 



4 
4 



Much 
Impact 

5 
5 



5 
5 



5.. 
5 



4 
4 



4 
4 



5 
5 



5 
5 
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■ L' ■ 

8. Mexico Diacovers New Oil Res|ferves 

Impact' on me . • / • 

Impact on the- United Stayed ' 

<. ■ ' 

9. Oil Spiil Pollutes Mediterranean Beaches 

Impact oti me " 

Impa^ on the United Staters ^ 

10. Egyptian-Isrieli Peace Acicord Nears 
a '♦Impact on toe * * 

Imi^act on the United States 

11. Russian, Wheat Hafve&t Below Expectations 

Impact on me 

linpact on the United States 



\ 



/li, Kenya Approves Use of DDT 
Impact on me 

Impact on the United Statep 

13. India Atinounces Developmeut of H-Bomb 
, » Impac t on me 

Impact on the United States 

14. Strikes In Iran Stop Oil- Production 

Impact on me , 

Impact on the United States *■ 
.\ " ' 

15. Japan Agrees to Accept More • Imports 

; j Impact on me 

Impact on the imited Statjes 
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Handout IB 



MEASURES OF INTERDEfENDENCE 



Foreign Visitors to the United StmUi^ lf63"1975 



Tourists 
(MiXlions) 




1963 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 '73 74 75 YEAR 
Source; United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1W6, 1970, and 1976.- 



Number of In lernatlonal* Organizations (IGOs)y 1950-1976 



NuiTiber 
of IGOs 




1950 55 60 65 70 75 



76 



Year 



Source; Yearbook of International Organizations^ 1978 (Union of Inter- 
national Associations). Note: IGOs are defined as organizations whose mcmhers 
represent' two or more national governments. 
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Two-Way ^lov of itiveataetttg, 1950-1977 



$ U.S. 

(bi^ic)n8) 



/ 



150 
140 
130. 
120 
110 
100 
90 
80 
70 
60 
50 
40 
30 
20 
10 
0 



U.S. direct investment abroad 



Foreign direct investment in U.S 




1950 



55' 



60 



65 



70 



75 



76 



77 Year 



Source: Statis^tical Abstract of the Inited States^ 1978 (U.S. Department 
of Coiranerce, Bureau of the Census). 
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Telephone Calls Overseas, 1950-1976 



Nunber ' of 
Overseas ^«|lls 
(millions) 




i 



1950 55 60 ^5 70 75 76 Year 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States^ (U.S. Department of 
Coinmerce, Bureau of the Census). 
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Unit I. Lesson 1 * ^ ^««**' ^ ^ 

Hand out IC 
MEDIA ANALYSIS FORM 

Directions: Use this form to record th« aaount of attention devoted to inter- 
national events or issues by . — — '■ 1 

, during the period . : • 



Publication or. X of time/space X of tl»e/space % of time/space 

broadcast date to global issues to national issues to state/local, issues 



Qf the time/space devto,ted to global issues and events on each date, what percentage 

» • 

was devoted to each of the subject areas below? 

I Publication or Peace/ • Trade/ Politics/ Energy/ Ecology/ 

I broadcast date conflict economy government renearch environment 

! X. . ^ 

I 

— . 
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Unit I, Leason 2 
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Coimtry. 



Hai^dout ID 
HOW WEALTHY? 

Area 



remen 

2. Japan • 

3. Bolivia 

4. Bhutan 

5. Venezuela 

6. United Stales 

7. Mall 

8. Switzerland 

9. Gabon 
10. Kuwait 
11^. Mexico 
12. Greece 



.Middle ^st 
Asia 

South America 
Asia 

South America 
North America 
Africa 
Europe 
Africa 
Middle East 
North America 
Europe ^ 



Average Yearly 
Income Per Person 

$ 129 
$3,753 . 
$ 201 
$ 47 
$1,567 .. 
$6,189 
$ 54 
$6,387 
$1,391 ■ 
$8,042 
$ 883 / 
$1,811 ! 



' Source: United Nations Statistical Yearbook, 1976, pp. 639-643.* (Note:] 
No nations from ':he Communist bloc of Eastern Europe are represented In this / 
list because such nations do not report income data to the United Nations.) ; 

t- ■ ' 

Lliited above are 12 nations from six major geographic regions of the world. ; 
They represent the wealthiest and the least wealthy nations of each region. ' 



12' nations in rank order from the wealthiest (#1) to the least 

m) . 



Place all 

wealthy (#17). Also calculate the range of wealth among the nations of the; 
world— the range is the amount of difference between the wealthiest and lea$t 
wealthy nations. 



Rank Order of Nations 



Nation 



Average Income 



1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
1.1 . 
12. 



The range of wealth among the nations of the world is $ 
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' ' Handout IE 

DATA LIMITATIONS 

To describe and to compare accurately, we need Information that Is 
c )mplete and accurate. An impoi^tant aspect of working with any infpnration 
is to know some of the IJjultations of the InfonnAtlon being used." Some of 
these limitations are described below. ^ ♦ -v 

—Information may be gathered by governments, but governments have" 
different levels of ability to gather information. For example, a national 
census in an urban, industrial nation generally will be more complete and 
accurate than a census in a rural, agrarian nation. 

—Information may..be falsely reported. For example, a nation may wish to 
report a false, low average-yearly-income-per-capita figure in order to obtain 
a greater amount of foreign aid, and 'a nation may wish to report a false, high 
life-^pectancy rate in order to obtain greater prestige among nations. 

—Information about averages tells us a great deal, but is also fail# to 
tell us some things. For example," average yearly income tells us what each 
person would receive as income if all income were equally distributed. But, 
of course, income is never distributed equally. Given two countries with the 
same average income, one country could have many poor and many rich citizens, 
with few middle-income citizens, whereas the other country could have few poor 
and rich citizens and many middle- income citizens. 

—Information frequently includes indicators that are defined differently 
in different nations. For example, literacy rates are used as an indicator of ^ 
education, yet there is no standard definition of literacy. Literacy may be 
defined In one nation as little more than the ability to write one's own name. 
In another nation, literacy may be defined as the abill :y to read and interpret 
a paragraph. However, such sources as the United Nations materials would 
report literacy rates with no distinction drawn between the different definitions. 
Clearly, the different definitions are not comparable. 

—Data used as indicators may not mean the same thing to people in different 
na'-.ions. This is especially true with the use of dollar figures to indicate 
differences in wealth or income between natiors. When the money figures of 
other nations are converted td dollars, exchange rates between various currencies 
may not be realistic. (An unrealistM exchange rate would be one controlled by 
a nation, so that it Is either higher or lower than it would be if it were not 
controlled.) An even greater problem is the difference that exists between 
countries with respect to cultural norms and differences in the availability of 
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Handout IE Page 2 of 2 

§ood8. A wealthy country develops products and habits that are economically 
costly; a poor country maintains lower7CQst products and habits. For example, 
in wealthy nations travel may be primarily by private automobile and airplane, 
whereas in poor nations travel is more likely to be by foot or busl Families 
in Bhutan do manage to live (an average life expectancy of 43.6 years), o,n* the 
equivalent of ah income of less than $50 a year, whereas a family in the 
United States could not exist on an income of $50 per month* 



2. World tradp and economic inteiu)ependence 



I '1 

The Incteaafng interdepemdence among nations has had a profoynd 
Inpact Tithes global economic system. The rapid grovth in wealth and 
econonuplnfXuence of the OPEC natlbna, the resource dependency and " 
liobalaxSe of ^- trade eadilbited by many , oil-importing nations, the rampant 
inflation and increased unemployment caused in pa*t by energy shortages 
in many nations — these are just a few examples of the widespread and 
pervasive impact of changes in the international economy, ' 

f • ■ * 0 

Ci<pbal economic change is evidenced in a variety of ways. TUe steady 
^increase in world trade is leading us^to greater and greater economic 
interdependence. The General 'Agree,ment on Tariffs knd Trade (GATT) dis- 
cussions have likewise stimulated Increased trade between nations, as has 
the growth of multinational corporations. The developed nations and 
regions (e.g., North America, Western Europe, Japan) are increasingly 
dependent upon the developing nations for both ,raw materials and markets^ 
The developing nations In Africa, Asia, and Latin Ameirica are dependent 
upon the more-develQped nations for markets, capital, technical and 
managerial expertise, and, high- teclinology manufactured goods. 

•• An Important global economic challenge has been issued by the devel- 
oping nations in the. form of a call for a "new international economic 
proer" aimed at solving the central economic problems of mass poverty and 
unemploytoent. The "new order" also demands basic changes In the economic 
policies of the developed nations — changes designed to open the markets 
of the developed nations to the exports of the third world and to transfer 
resources and technology, to third-world natib'ns under more favorable terms 
Increased foteign assistance for the developing nations is also called 
for under this "new economic order." * 

Robert McNamara, president of the World Bank, observed that economic 
relations between the developed and developing nations would be crucial 
to the well-being of the world as a whole, at least for the remainder of 
this century and well into the next. For all nations, trade, energy, raw 
materials, and inflation will be critical economic issues. 

The activities and resources in this unit are designed to h^lp 
students better understand the complex economic issues that confront the 
peoples and. nations of the world. The two lessons use small-group dis- 
cussion, role play, readings, and quantitative data to explore U.S. 
involvement in world trade and to investigate the issue of free trade 
from the perspective of one U.S. industry. 
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Leason 1; U.S. Trade With the World 

.V ' ■ . n ■. 

JncreaseJ world ttade is one indicator of the trend toward an ever- 
more-interdependent world* This dlassroom activity introduces stydents 
* to the impact that world trade has on a community, state, and nation. 

Suggested Courses and Topics : World history (the global economy/ 
world tiade, global interdependence) , current issues, (global 
economic issues^ worla traSe, global interdependencdi)\ 

rime fieguired ; Two class periods. 

■ I 

Instructional Ohjectives : At the conclusion of this lesson, 
students ^wlll be better able to: 

— Identify American foreign trade patterns. 

— Explain the roles of states and nations in t}ie global economy. 

^ ouj^ces of Data : Colorado Foreign Trade Directory, 1976 (Denver 
Chamber of Coimnerce) ; Statistical Abstract of the United States, 
1978 (U.S^ Department of Commence ^ Bureau of the Census}. 



Introducing the Lesson , 

. > 

1» Divide the class into small groups and ask^*them to brainstorm a 
list of products which th^y think might be produced in their state and. 
traded to other nations. Have each group share its list with the entire 
class. . ' ■ 

2. Distribute copies of Handout 2A, ''Colorado: A World Trader,*' and 
allow students a few minutes to read it. Ask what students learned frpra 
the handout about the role of one statd — Colorado — as a world trader. 
They might respond that: 

* — Although most people.might not normally 'think of Colorado as a 
state involved in international trade, in fact it is. 

— Colorado companies trade in every major geographic area of the 
world • 

~A large variety of products are traded internationally by Colorado 
companies^ 

3. Ask students to draw some general conclusions, on the basis of 
Handout 2A, about their own ,state or the United States as a wholce 

Note: To obtain data about your own state, -contact your state cr 
local chamber of commerce or state department of commerce and industry. 
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4. Distribute copies of Handout 2B, *'The USA: A World Trader/' and 
allow students, time to read it. Ask what major conclusions they can 
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draw from the handout. They may .respond that: 

--From 1960 to 1977^ both exports and liaports Incrisased t« and from 
all regions of the world ♦ 

—The fnt:reaaed dollar anpunt of trade Is one Indication of the 

import Ance of foreign trade to the U^rS. economy. 

t. * . » ^ 

5. Explain that on« useful way of looking 'at increases or decreasGis 
over time Is to calculate the percentage of change. Divide the class 
into eight groups and. assign each group to work with bne of the geographlp 
areas listed lA- Handout 2B. Instruct eac^ E(roup to calculate the percent- 
ages of change for both exports and imports between 1960 and 1977 (Ypu 
may need to explain that this number is arrived &t%y dividing the 1977 
figure by the 1960 figure and multiplying by 100." For example, to calcu- 
late the p6^centage of change in exports ^o developed countries, the 
equation would be 73,837-+ 13,250 - 5.57 x 100 - 557%.) For your con- 
venience, all these percentages of change are provided in the table below. 

PERCENTAGES, OF CHANGE IN U.S. WORLD TkADE BETWEEN 1960 AND 1977 . , 



Area 


Exports 


Imports 


Deyel6ped countries 


+557% 


+909% 


Developing countries 


+606% 


+1,131% 


Couanunist countries 


+1,400% 


+1,332% 


Africa 


+699% 


+3,188% 


• 

Asia 


+750% 


+1,816% 


Europe 


' +491% 


+664% 


.North America' 


+625% 


+922% 


South America 


+426% 


+384% 



6. Tell all the groups to post their answers on the chalkboard. , 
Ask what general conclusions students can draw frotri the data,. They might 
make the following points ; 

— Tlie range of increases for- exports was ^i26 percent-1,400 percent; 
the range for imports was 384 percent-3,188 percent, 

- Exports to Communist countries showed the greatest growth; exports 

to Souia American countries showed the least growth. The greatest growth 

in imports was in those from African countries; the least growth was in 
imports from South American countries, 

— Both export and import trade with the developing countries is 
inrreasing at a more rapid rate than trade with the already developed 
cojntries* 

— If we ranked the five geographic regions in order from greatest to 
least percentage of increase in trade with the United States, only Africa 
and Asia would differ in order. United States exports to Asia are in- 
creasing most rapidly, while imports from Africa lead that list of greatest 
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growth. (To compute the annual average ^increase f r<^ta ,1960 to 1977, 
dlvi'de the total perceiitage by ^the nunbet. of yeara. /, The result is tjhe 
annual average percentage Increase in trade 'by regl,i)n.) 



Concluding the L&sson . > 

7. -Encourage students to discuss the iinpllcitiorfs of these data ' 
for the nation^, their state or local conanunlty, a|tid themselves as 

individuals / They should make 'the following poii^ts : 

rt • ■ , . 
—For the 'nation, the data indicate consistent growth in exports, to 
and imports from all areaii of the globei. This ^s an excellent illustration 
of iitdreased global ini^erdependence, ', - 

— Ror th 1 local state or commiiiity, Increased trade may mean" more 
jots if the ix\creased trade is in exports. Anf; increase in imports may. 

meai< a loss of jobs at the local level. / 

•>' - , ■ , 

— F«r the individual, increased" trade m^y mean the opportunity to 
purciase an Imported car, shoes- from Brazil pr Italy, sweaters from 

< Scotland, a camera from Japan, and much mor^i'. 

. » . ■ , , , . - /. • , , • • 

8. Hon may wish to assign students to investigate trade patterns 
among specific nations or geographic regions-. Using the Vnited Nations 
Statistical Yea^rbook, students can find data to answer questions similat 
to those covered for 'U.S. trade on a global scale. . - 
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Leason 2: Freedom of Trade . . 

Tbtt major isaue explored in thia leaaonr la aconpaic protel^tionism. 
Since the aid-19608, aany nanufacturing.induatriaa in the United Statea 
hava been facad'^Vith heavy conpatition item ioportad'producta. Con- 
aequantl^, donaa tic labor and Induatry hava attanptad to parauada qongreaa 
to Itaplenant certain reatrictiona deaignad to Unit the' flow of inp^rtad 
goods. ^ What voulil be the ef facta t>f auch raatrictiona? Do we have tha 
right to restrict' trade, eapecially with ihe developing nations? Which 
criteria are most inportant in determinii^ whether to enact' lawa aimed at 
restricting trade? After examining the 'caae'atudy praaentad in this 
lesson, :>student8 should be able to formulate anawara to theae questiona. 

* , * * • • " * 

Su^est^d Cowcaea and Topics: Econoadca . (woTld trade, fraa trada 
VB^ protectioniam) , currant iaauaa (current labor issues^ world 
economic Interdependence) * 

Time Required: One claaa periods' 

Instructional Objectivea: At the concluaion of thia lesson, 

students will be better able to: ... 



— Cite some i^f the argumntd for and against free trade^ > 
— Identify some alternatives to present U.S. tariff laws. 
— Appreciate how much the U.S. conauiusr relies on" trade with , 
other nations for daily product i.* / 
.\ ' ' 

Sources of Data : Publications of^the International Trade Commission, 
U.S.- Department of Commerce. 



Introducing the Lesaon 

■» ' ■. ' 

1. Divide the claaa into auall groupa* Diatribute copiea of Hand- 
out 2Cr "Feeling the Pinch in the Shoe Induatry/' and allow atudenta a 
few minutes to read it. 

2p Before continuing vitK.J;lLe^e8aon, make aur^ that atudenta^,, 
understand the following terms s ^ 

— Free trade. The virtual or total absence of such restrictions 
on trade as tariffs, quotas, and trade preferenrea-r^ 

— Tariff. A\tax placed on goods imported from abroad. The effect 
is to raise the p^ice of the imported product because the seller must 
charge more in order to cover the tax. 

♦ — Quota. A limii on the amount of . a certain type of goods^ that can 
be iq^^orted into a com try. 

— Protectionism. The application of such restrictions as tariffs, 
quotas, and trade preferences in urder to protect native industries from 
foreign competition. 
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.Developing the Leisis >n 

. ■ . ' * 

3^ Ask each group to pretend that It' Is the U.S. Senate Sub^ 
comnlttee on Comaerce and International Tradei wh^se task It 4s to con- 
alder the problem and inake recofsmendations * to the full Senate. ' Explain 
that each group will receive noTre information in the form of statements . 
made by witnesses at a hearing. (Handout 2D). ' ' / 

4. Ms tribute copies of Handout 2D»'^^ Statements For and Against 
VXf^e Traded" Ask the members of each group to read each^ statement and 
tihen, as 'a group, analyze the merits of its arguments^. • \ . 

5 4 After the ^grotijps havj read ^nd analyzed all the statements, ask 
each group ^to report l,ts recommendation to the full ^'Senate" (class), 
the spokesperson for each group should be prepared to answex any questions 
the other students may have about that group's recommendation. * ^ 

Concluding the Lesson 

6.., After all the r^subcoramittees" have made their recommendations., 
focus a summary discussion on the following questions: 

\ — What ate the primary arguments for and against free trade? 

— What factors seeined to be inost Important in determining the^ 
recommendation of your group? ^ • * 

— Would your group make a similar recommendation if the imported 
product happened to be a television set? Camera? Watch? Automobile? 

— What were some of the conflicts your group had in deciding on a 
recommendation? 

--How would you feel about free trade if you or a member of your 
family 

a. were a salesperson for Toyota? 

})• managed an American vat ch company? , 

c. owned a liquor store that specialized in French wines? 

d. wanted to b\iy a German camera? 

e. worked as a Peace Corps volunteer in a developing country? 

•>-Are there any other alternatives to our present U»S» tariff laws 
besides those mentioned in the case study? If so, what? 

— V/iiat have you learned about free trade from this activity? 
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• Addlty>nal Regourg^s for Unit 2 . 

I ^ " . 

.. . * » ^ 

Primary ileaourcea • "^J / * 

"Multinational Corporations: The Quiet Revolution?," Intercom 7A, fey 
David C. King. Global Perspectives in Eduiiatioh (1974). 

' ' Import aiit changes are taking place in the world's .^conomy— changes- ^ 
80 dramatic that they may rival, in impact the Industrial Revolution.,. As 
do alx large-scale economic developments, these changes are profoundly 
affecting the social and political s^tems of nations. One Important 
change is ttiW emergence of the multinational corporation (MNC)--a company 
that views the entire world aa its marketplace. • ' 

This special issue of Intercom is designed to raise questions about 
the role of the multinationals and t^eir influence on, developing nations, 
labor markets, fnd union movements. Attempts .to restrict v the activities 
pf the MNCs Ate also covered.' The materials inclu(Je readings, tables . 
and graphs., quotations, statements of dive rge^i^ viewpoints,^ follqw-up 
suggestions, 'and lessons focused on multinationals and the nation 8ta^«^, 
multinationals and economic development, and- controlli;ng the , multinationals. 

"Mjiltlnational Corporations'* reflects the concern that the changing ■ 
global economy is too little understood by students. Lack of knowledge 
in this area will make it increasingly difficult for both ^individuals and , 
institutions to respond to changing global conditions- The overall ^ 
approach of the unit is to present students with differing viewpoints and , 
qttatistics and t a encourage them to formulate and- test hypotheses on .the 
basis of available evidence. , • , 

Throughout, the ^paterials draw the studc ts' attention to' current 
issues of concern. For example, "Death By Transfer: A Scenario" is, a 
■ useful classroom activity dealing with the impact on a ones-industry town 
of a corporate decision to move a manufacturing plant to Taiwan. ' Students ,^ 
are asked to play tfte roles of various individuals In the town. and 
hypothesize about how these people would react to such a draatlc economic 
change. Follow-up questions widen the focus of discussion to encompass, 
changes in labor policies, trade policies, and community*planning. " This 
activity clearly demonstrates the wide variety of effects and implications- 
that result from one decision by a multinational corporation. 

"Trade and the Dollar: Coping With Interdependence," in Great Decisions , 
'79t edited by Wallace Irwin, Jr. Foreign Follcy Association (1979). 

To. achieve prosperity at home and leadership abroad, what role 
should the United States play? This is the primary question addressed 
by "Trade and the Dollar: Coping With Interdependence," a self-contained 
lesson th^t reviews the impact of foreign trade on the U.S. economy in 
■'an increasingly interdependent world. The materials provided include a 
nine-page reading with supporting graphs and cartoons, a glossary of terms, 
£l series of discussion questions, and suggestions for follow-up readings. 
The activity cs^n be completed in one class period. 



"Trade and the Dollar" reviews such major global Issues Inflatiqji, 
unemployment, and traue deficits- - issues that have an adver se impact on 
all* 6conorales, though the U.S. iconomy is curre'tntly among the hardest 
hit of the developed nations • The reading provides a cpttcj^se presentgition^ 
of 'complex global economlc/issu'iS, identlf ies- ii\^ny of the actors;; seeking 
to resolve these issues, and explaipa, the' role of the United, States in 
resolving its economic difficulties ' ift an interdependent global economy. 
"Trade" concludes by reviewing the alternative options for curing the 
pfol;)lem of the "sick" dollar, balancing U.S. exports and imports', and 
establishing atrade policy that meets thg. needsoof the U.S. economy 

"while addressing the demands of the developing nations . '^^ 

« ■ ■- 

Economics^ and the Global Society (multimedia teaching kit). Newswef^k 
Educational Programs (1975). 

This multimedia program examines ^he n'ew guidelines f o^ growth that 
may govern- the actions of both developing and industrialized nations 
thrcugli a variety of teaching toojs: ^&hfee films trips with tape Cassettes, 
tfansparencles^V two cdse-study janits, narrative -readings printed on o. 
duplicatlng^'masters, and a concluding simulation exercise. The developers 
have structured their materials so that st^idents will be exposed to fouro 
different instructional objectives: concept formation. Inquiry learning,^ 
skill 'development, and affective growth. In addition, several pf the 
activities in the kit provide. a learning experience that foarters critical 
thinking as well as student involvement in the s^ubject matter. 

The three filmstrlpa serve as. an 'audiovisual' Introduction to the 
program. Part 1 provides a basic framework of economic concepts and 
principles. Part 2 analyzes the widening disparities between the developed 
world an,d the developing wc rid in terms of'eonerging global ''problems . Part 
3 examines interdependence and the feasibility of a truly' global society. 
The two case studies, "Economics . and the Global Society" and "Food:" The 
Economics of Survival,'' along with the transparencies and the narrative 
readings, are desigped to build on the Issues and questions raised in the' 
filrastrips. -The concluding activity of the program, a sim^*^ -^dn exercise 
entitled "Control of the Sea^," allows students tu decide w * ^he United 
States should manage and use t:echnolog3)| and resources. 

This progra;a provides a good introduction to economic interdependency . 
It may be used not only in economi.cs classes but also as a supplement to 
such courses as world histbry, sociology, current issues, and world cultures 

Global Marketplace (multimedia teaching kit) , by Carol DG^_jgan. Prentice^ 
Hail Media (1975). ' 

Globsi^h^arketplace presents students with an excellent overview of 
the controversies surrounding the role and influence of multinational 
corporationF in the global economy. The program guide that accompanies 
the tv;o filastrips and 33rpra records provides the teacher with behavioral 
objectives, questions to probe key concepts, suggestions for follow-up 
discussion and related activities, and a shqrt bibliography. 

The broad objective of the filmstrip program is to ^Vieflne and place"* 
in perspective'^ the MNC and its role in an Int.erdependent world economy in 
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order to prepare studc^its to discuss and understand aconoinlc isaueg that 
affect "their rounfcry, their world neigjibors, their own connhunlties, and 
thttir oWi livee." The primary strengths of the materials <ire good visual 
inages and p^ovocativ*i dialogue, which alternately raises controversial 
issues and provides divergent responses. 

Trade ''Simulation), by David Rcssen, Interact (1976). 
■ ■ '5 
Tills ginulatibn involves studsats directly in the exchafige of goods 
and decling in currency that together form the basis of intfemational 
trade. The materials Include a vocabulary list, decision forn», banker's 
balance sheets, trade and money agreement forms, money sheets, brief ^ 
descilptlons of four world economic crises, jSmB a final test. 

Trade reflects the developers' belief that simulation can be ua-^d 
effectively in the classroom to teach concepts, ekilli, and attitudes. 
During -the simulation, students learn the b isic terps and techniques of 
international trade and finance and the basic relatidnship between trade 
patterns and financial patterns Some specific (leclsion-making and 
problem-aolving experiences provided are making currency exchanges, 
bargaining for the best import and export prlcej for products, and making 
advantageous use of currency and trade regulations and controls. The 
affective experiences includa conflict between individual and national 
goals and conflict bet,;een national goals and the basic goal of inter- 
national sjtability. 

To begin the game, the students are divided into national or btisiness 
groups; each then picks the role he or she would like to play within the 
group. The game proceeds through a series of four cycles of not more 
than two days each. Each cycle is introduced by A world economic crisis; 
the nations and businesses meet to plan their stratcgieja in relationship 
to the crisis. During each cycle, the studeijts receive a list of relevant 
research topics that add depth to the tctivlty; 

Trade is a very effective learning device because it confcines tradi- 
tional research activities and emphasis on cognitive skills with role- 
playing activities in a simulated environment. It is particularly useful 
in providing insight into how countries and organizations face typical 
trnde problems. 

Baldicer (simulation) » by Georgeann Wllcoxson. John Knox Press (1970). 

Baldicer t a simulation, stimulates students to think about, analyze, 
and look for solutions to such pressing global economic concerns as food 
supply and demand, inflation, unequal distribution of resources, and 
competition between different economic systems. The package includes a 
coordinator's manual, a set of 20 student manuals, and all the materials 
needed to play the. game. 

Brildicer provides each participant with the opportunity to play the 
role of focd coordinator for a country of 150 million people. It Is the 
food coordinator's responsibility to feed these people; otherwise they 
will die I and the ocuntry vlll cease to exist. If the latter happens, 
the unsuccessful food coordinator becomes a part of the "world conscience" 
during the remainder of the game, he or she "haunts" the rest of the 
countries, trying to influence peopla's thinking and decisions. 
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Each country starts vrlth a different amount of food. Some countries 
operate at subsistence level > others at a very high standard of living. 
The food coordinators engage in negotiating loans and making arrangements 
to improve the economic potential of their nations • vAt first the coordin-^ 
ators of the poov countries find themselves entirely dependent on aid 
from richer countries; however, as this aid enables ^hem to become 
independent, they too start to compete and challenge the richc^r, moie- 
powerful nations ♦ ' , 

This game is most effective when used as part of a broader, related 
unit of study. 



Supplementa ry Materials 

\ 
\ 

The World Economy and Multinational Corpdrations ^ b/ the Illinois Council 
on Economic Education. World Economy and Multinational Corporations (1978). 

^ This booklet contains background materials, suggested lesson plans, 
spirit masters,, and tests for exploring such questions as the potential 
for conflict between politics and trade,, ethical p-ractices in business, , 
and the impact of world trade on U.S, jobs. 

Mid-America Trades With the World. ED 151 286. Mid-America Program for 
Global Perspectives (19 78). 

Extensive jdata about Midwest trade with world areas, along with case 
studies and practical examples of how trade occurs, are contained in this 
excellent teaching resource for secondary classes studying economic inter- 
dependence. 

"The U.S. in the World Economy,*' in Great Decisions '76^ edited by Norman 
Jacobs. Foreign Policy Association (1976). 

This reading » which provides an overview of the major economic isnnes 
facing nations today, is a good introduction to global economic inter- 
dependence. 

An}erican in the World nconorny y Headline Series no. 237, by CP. Kindlt^- 
berger. Foreign Policy Association (1977). 

This monograph covers U.S. trade policy, forp.ign aid, foreign invest- 
ment, and the international monetary system. It is good background read-- 
inK for high school seniors reading at or above grade level. 

Globe}]. Intf^rdcpondoncc md the Multi n<itional Firw^ Headline, Series no- , 
by L.N. Cutler. Foreign i^'olicy Association (197^). 

The role of multinational firms In the international econcmy and 
efforts to regulate the e firnu^ are treated In f'is s upp 1 emcnit nry rending 
for capable studentf^ i > ■ • 
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The Global Economic Prospect: New $ourcesi of Economic Stress, WorldWatch 
Paper no. 20, by Lester R. Brown. WorldWatch Institute (1978). 

A noted researcher examines the Intertwined problems of diminishing 
productivity, inflation., capital shortages, and unemployment from a global 
perspective. Good background reading for teachers and advanced high school 
students. 

Politics of Trade. League of Women Voters (1975). 

This pamphlet can serve as a b«.8ic introduction to the study of trade 
problems for students with little o.r no background in international 
economics. 

controlling interest (16mm sound/color film). American Friends Service 
Committee (1978). 

The film takes a strong moral position whl.ch argxies for limiting the 
role and Influence of multinational corporations on developing countries. 
Also Included Is a section on the ways in which multinationals attempt to 
determine foreign policy. 

Rich Man, Poor Man: Trade (16ram sound/,color film), produce^ by BBC-TV. 
Time/Life Multimedia (1972). 

Standards of living In rich and poor countries Involved in the tea 
and cocoa trade are compared in this 52-mlnute film, which raises funda- 
mental questions about values and practices that govern trade and business. 

The world 'Economy (films trip /tape cassette) , produced by Teaching 
Resources Films. Joint Council on Economic Education (1972). 

This filmstrin, whf.ch comes with a companion booklet, outlines 
world trade, trade' barriers and policies, international investments and 
monetary systems, and the role of the United States in the world economy. 
It is suitable for students or as a teacher reference. 

Europe's Common Market: Problems and Prospects (filmstrlp/tape cassette), 
by Milan B. Skacel. Current Affairs Films (1972). 

This fllmstrip about the Common Market^jExaraines the basic causes of 
fraction and disagreement among member nations, focuses on the Issue of 
national sovereignty in the context of the'overall objectives of the 
market, and assesses the prospects of the group's evolvement into an 
economic superpower. 

Multinational Corporations: A Silent Revolution? (filmstrlp/tape cassette), 
by Curtis Colby, Current Affairs Films (1976). 

The role, size, and structure of multinational corporations are 
exploret in this filmstrlp, which can be used to introduce the topic to 
high school iuniors and seniors studying Interdependence or multinational 
corporations , 
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The Dollnrdn Todiiy'a Worlil (fllmstrlp/tape cassette), by illan B. Skacel, 
Current Affairs FUns (197;!). 

This ftluMtrlp with aisconipanylng cassette cape and'^dlst uss loir guide , 
surveys, the- changing role the dollar In the global/ economy. It? Is a 
good Introduction to a study of Inflation or of the global monetary systeai. 

/ ■ 

/ 
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Unit 2. Lesflon 1 ' . . , ^^Se 1 of 1 

Handout 2A 

•* . - COLORADO: A WORLD TRADER 

When people think of Colorado,' they often think of skiing, fishing, hiking, 
farming, and ranching. Since it has no major harbors or porta, and since it is 
not considered to be a major industrial state, few people would imagine that 
Colorado is actually heavily involved in world trade. 

The five companies listed below are representative of Colorado's many 
world traders. 

— American-Coleman Co. (aircraft towing tractors for Europe, South America, 

Asia, and the Middle East). 

--Bingo Kirig Co. (Bingo equipment and supplies for Asia, Europe, and the 

Pacific Islands). 

--Colorado Vuel and Iron Corp. (iron and steel for all regions of the world). 
—Lear Siegler Co. (air-pollution-control equipment for Australia, Canada, 
and Italy) . 

—Mount Soprls Instrument Co. (mineral-exploration equipment for Africa, 
Europe,. Central and South America, and the Middle East). n 

Among the products of the more than 300 Colorado companies engaged in world 
trade are skis, tennis rackets, precision tools, glassware, solar collectors, 
animal pregnancy- testing equipment, contact-lens cleaning solution, parachute 
hardware, cultivators, biofeedback systems, hydraulic hoists, farm machinery, 
sprinkler equipment, billiard tables, video instruments, laboratory equipment, 
meteorological instruments, ceramics, computers, beer barrels, carnations and 
rosea, snack-food vending machinery, exercise bicycles, conveyors, rock-climbing 
equipment, TV and radio antennas, belts and buckles, veterinary supplies and 
instruments, industrial batteries, gymnasium equipment, backpacking equipment, 
fishing equipment, hospita.. carts, oil-well drilling equipment, photographic 
equipment, water heaters, candy, golf equipment, industrial chemicals, x-ray 
equipment, saddles, greeting cards, soap, neckties, dustmops, pumps, mine hoi; '-f^ 
meat products, medical identification tags, portable floodlights, electroiurglcal 
Instruments, kilns, cattle, horses, sheep, hogs, rifle scopes, cement, fire 
• alarms and extinguishers, tents, luggage, dental chairs, western and square- 

Jance apparel, jewelry, solar heating and cooling equipment, tractor parte, pipe, 
calendars, dlesel engine tools, dental Irrigating equipment, respirators, sauna 
heaters, rubber pipe, power resistors, vitamins, filters, telephone cable, photo- 
graphic paper and film, bearing aids, poultry Incubators, barometers, laser- 
power measuring equipment, and can-making macldncry, 
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Exports (In 


$ nilllons) 






Area 




mo 


1965 


1970 


1977 


Developed countries 




13,250 


18,315 


29,877 


7^837 


Developing countries 




7»131 


9,023 


12,993 


43,282 


Communlat areas 




194 


140 


354 


^,716 


Africa 


• 


793 


1,229 


1,580 


/ 5,546 


Asia 




4,186- 


6,012 


10,Q27 


31,429 


Europe 




7,399 


9,364 


14,817 / 


36,296 


North America 




5,506 


7,742 


12,367/ 


34,412 


South America 




2,177 


2,175 


3^4 


9,276 


• 


u.*s. 


IiaportB (in 


$ millions) 


/ 

/ 

/ 


* 


Area 




1960 


1965 / 

/ 


1970 


1977 


Developed countries 




8,605 


14,067 / 


29,259 


78,206 


Developing countries 




5,965 


7,14i< 


10,442 


67,480 


Communist areas 




84 


142 


. 22/ 


1,119 


Africa 




534 


878 


1,113 


17,024 


Asia 




2,721 


4,528 


9,621 


49,422 


Europe 




A, 268 


6,292 


11,395 


28,331 


North America 




. 4,429 


6,579 


13,970 


40.823 


South America 




2,435 


2,624 


2,958 


9,343 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1978 (U.S. r-partment 
of Commerce, Bureau of the Cenous) , p. 876. Note: The category "developed 
countries" Includes Canada, Western Europe, Japan, Australia, New Zealand, and 
the Republic of South Africa. Tl/e category "developing^ countries" includes the 
rest of the world except Qonanuniit nations. 
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Handout ZC 

FEELING THE PINCH IN 
THE SHOE INDUSTRY 

liot the past 40 years or aoi the reduction of trade barriers around the 
world has generally been considered to be the surest long«->range way of creating 
jobs In the U.S. and abroad. Between 1966 and 1976, howevert the dollar value 
ol tthoes imported from other countries increased almost 800 percent « Paring 
the same period, the percentage of the total shoe market accounted for by 
Imiported shoes Increased from 13 percent to nearly 50 percent. Because many of 
these shoes cam# from Taiwan and Korea, where, wages are significfantly lower than 
they are in the United States, they can be sold more cheaply than those manu- 
factured in this country; 

The tariff rate imposed by the United Statues on shoes is approximately 10 
percent. However, the Trade Act of 1974 allows an import preference to develop- 
ing nations; thus, products from those. countries are subject to a lower tariff. 

Since 1968, more than 300 domestic shoe companieis have gone out of business, 
with the concomitant loss of 70,000 jobs. The growing penetration of the United 
States market by overseas shoe producers has created a chorus of cries for action 

In response to this pressure, the U.S. Senate Subcommittee on Commerce and 
International Trade initiated a series of hearings in early 1978 to examine the 
impact of foreign imports on the domestic shoe industry. This subcommittee nas 
the authority to recommend to the full Senate several possible courses of legis- 
lative action on the basis of its analysis of arguments for and against prctec- 
tion of the threatened Industry, A pimple majority vote in the Senate would put 
Into effect the recommendation of the subcommittee. 



• Unit 2, Leaeon 2 ^ ' , • Pas* 1 of 3' 

Handou^' 2P 
STATEMENTS FOR AND AGAINST YREE TRADE 

t 

Statements Agalngt Free Trade 

1» Fred Rear don f vlce^^preaidentt Independent Shoemakers of Amerlc£ : ^ 
'"Drdstic changes In the world economy have occurred since the end of World War 
lit and America's position in world trade has been deteriorating rapidly in the 
past ten years. A large part of the decline of Americans position in the world 
economy is related to our government's failure to protect U.S. industries from 
unfair import competition. We are not against trade. We understand the need \ 
for developing countries to also share in some of the fruits of this earth of 
ours. But w? also understand very much that there can be no such trade around 
the world unless the rules are the same for everybody. In effect, we say, 'Come 
and get it.' Nobody else does that. But we do. Federal programs to retrain ^ 
our workers are a Joke. They have become bogged down in red tape and bureaucracy. 
We would rather the government prevent the Jobs from being lost in the first 
place. Other nations have taken steps to protect their industries. Unless our 
government does the same, we will soon be overrun by impor^is." Recommendation:. 
Increase the tariff rate to 40 percent once a 250--milllon-pair annual quota of 
shoes Is exceeded. 

2. James Harvey, chairperson, American Association of Shoe Manufacturers: 
"Last year profits in the shoe industry plummeted to their lowest point ever* 

We blame this on the competition brought on by the steadily increasing amount of 
forelgvi shoes Imported into this country. Out; workers, with an average wage of 
about $4.80 an hour, can^t possibly compete with foreign workers earning $.40 or 
$.50 an hour. As a result, we are being forced to lay off thousands of workers 
each year. The Ajnerican worker who loses his job can no longer be a customer 
for t^'^ products of American business. He will receive unemployment insurance 
paymcats, but when they run out he may be forces to go on welfare. This will 
add still another burden to the community. Unless tariffs are raised signifi- 
cantly, we will have no choice but to clofe down even more Industries or else 
move them overseas to take advantage of the cheap labor situation there." 
Recommendation? Repeal the Trade Act of 1974 and Increase the tariff rate to 
50 percent on all Imported shoes. 

3. David Collins^ president, U.S. Shoe Retailers Associations "We deplore 
the decline of the American shoe industry and the jobs that have been lost as a 
result. We are particulaily against the unfair practice whereby some countries 
provide financial assistance to their exporters on th^ one hand and erect trade 
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Handout 2D , Page 2 of 3 . 

barriers on the other • On the other hand, if the lomestic industry is afforded 
>^oo much protection, this could lead to an unhealthy, noncompetitive atmosphere 
wKere U*S. manufacturers could raise their prices virtually at will« This would 
caude many stores to lose their customers and lay off their employees. We are 
willing to accept some higher prices but only if good^-faith efforts are made by 
unions to improve productivity and by the manufacturers to modernize their 
plants and equipment*" Recommendation: Increase the tariff to 20 percent once 
a 250-inillion-pair annual quota is exceeded. If the figure exceeds 300 million 
pair per year, increase the tariff to 30 percent* 

State ments in Sup port of Free Trade 

1. Joseph Dowling, spokesperson. Industry and Trade Administration, U*S. 
Department of Commerce; "There are few things less desirable for the prosperity 
and peace of the world than a resurgence of protectionist sentiment in America • 
If we close our markets through special concessions to special groups, we may be 
sure that the markets of the outside world will be to that degree shut in our 
face* This could lead to a deterioration of our relations with foreign countrie 
Also, free trade is one of the few meana that poorer nations have available to 
gain the capital for development* Instead of erecting another trade barrier, 

we ought to help threatened companies gain access to computers and modern 
management methods, and distribute assistance so that workers may be retrained 
for other jobs. Remember, the severe tariff Restrictions imposed by the United 
States in the late 1920s were a leading cause of the worldwide depression that 
soon followed. Let us be careful not to turn back the clock to the point where 
a new trade war may break out between nations." Recommendation: Keep tariff 
rates at current levels( provide financial assistance to beleagered companies; 
develop programs to retrain workers. 

2. Elizabeth Meyers, representative. National Consumers League: "This 
country is already facing a high Inflation rate which is saddling consumers with 
substantial increases on the prices of manufactured gcods* The ills of our 
trillion-dollar'-plus econoiny^cannot be 'blamed on $45 billion of imports. An 
Increase in existing tarif^^ktes is not the solution. In fact, it will only 
serve to reduce competition and push the Inflation rate even higher. We 
estimate that an increase in the tariff on imported shoes will mean $200-'300 
million in additional costs to the consumer. Many of the companies seeking 
protection are 'basket cases^ to begin with. The owners have failed to 
modernize and want to close the plants, but community pressure has prevented 
them from doing so. Now they can blame it on imports and therefore on the 
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government for not protectlngy them. We must ask ourselyes: Is this really a 
key Industry that is in need of protection?" Recommendation: Decrease the 
current 3 0-percent tariff on sftoes^ 
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3. GLOBAL CONFLICT AND THE AHMS^RACE 

No longer can nations Isolate themaelvefi from Involvement in global 
politics > As the nations of the -world reach Increasingly higher levels 
of technological Hevelopiaent , the increased interaction among inter- 
dependent nations leads to both greater opportunities for mutually 
beneficial cooperation and Increased possibilities for international 
conflict, V . 

There is little doubt that most nations and peoples of- the world 
would prefer the peaceful pursuit of economic progress and social 
, stability to the costly and disruptive effects of international conflict. 
The obviotis question is^ then, how best to prevent conflict among nations. 

Sc." ' 

One approach to conflict prevention ie cx>llBctive security. Collec- 
tive security Is achieved when nations join together to collectively ban 
acts of agfiresslon^ whether such acts are committed by or against ^ny 
member of the group. The League of Nations and the United Nations are 
two recent examples of this approach. 

Hlst9rlcally, the main approach used by nations to avoid conflict 
has been the maintenance of a balance of power* Under this sytem, 
security Is maintained when parties to a potential conflict prevent 
others from becoming militarily stronger* In most cases, a balance of 
power has beer maintained in part through military alliances — e.g., the 
North Atlantic Treaty Alliance (NATO). 

Since World War II, nuclear deterrence has played a major role in 
the balance of power between the USA and the USSR. The theory behind 
deterrence is that both nations possess such an abundance of nuclear 
weapons that each side la deterred from full-scale aggression by the 
threat of mutual nuclear aiinlhllation. In recent years, efforts to con- 
trol the development, manufacture, and spread of nuclear weapons have 
acted to stabilise the nuclear aspect of the global arms race* ' Limited 
conflicts, rangirg from terrorist raids to full-scale conventional war- 
fare, continue to occur frequently. 

The materials and lessons in this unit were selected to help students 
better understand the complexities of conflict and conflict resolution 
which confront the nations and peoples of the world. The additional 
resources cited employ films, filmstrips, games, simulations, and readings 
to explore causes of conflict, methods of conflict resolution, actors in 
conflict situations, and the background of specific conflict situations. 
The two classroom lessons use small-group discussion, readings, and 
quantitative data to examine the costs of war and the possibilities for 
the occurrence of nuclear warfare^ 
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Lesson 1; The Cbst Qf Arms 



In 1976, world military expenditures reached an average of $1 
billion per day.^ Within most nation states, military and social programs 
compete for shared of limited national budgets. TMa lesson introduces . 
students to an examination of global pattern* of arms expenditure and 
supply. ' 

« 

Su gryegted Couraes and Topics i. Economics (military and social 
expeiiditures) , world history (armamejats and conflict)^ contem-^ 
porary issma (arms race, conflict, military vs., social 
expendi ture^ ) . ^ 

' Time Require 2 : Two class periods. ^ . 

Instructional Objectives : At the conclusion of this lesson, 
students will be better able to: 

—Compare national expenditures for military and social programs. 
— Identify major arms suppliers on a global scale. 
— Discuss major reasons for and agtinst the U.S. role in supply- 
ing arms to other nations. 

Source of Data : Ruth Sivard, World Military and Social Expenditures 
(New York: Institute for World Order, 1978). ^ 

Introducing the Le sson 

1. Distribute copies of Handout 3A,' "How Countries Spend Their 
Money," and allow time lor students to complete the activity in small 
groups. Clarify for students that the per-person (per-caplta) figure Is 
obtained by dividing the total dollar amount spent by the total population, 
(For your convenience, the actual rankings are provided below.) 

Answers to Handout 3 A 



Military Expenditure 
per pe rsjon 

1. Saudi Arabia, $593 (3) 

2. USA, y42^ "(5) 

3. USSR, $370 (7) • 

4. Sweden, $286 (8) 

5. West Germany, $2A7 (10) 
. 6. Canada, $135 (23) 

7. Japan, $42 (-^9) 

8. China, $19 (6A) 

9. Brazil, $17 (67) 
10. India, $5 (101) 



Health Expendi fur e 
„ p er person 

Sweden, $582 (1) 
West Germany, $A2A 
Canada, $413 (A) 
USA, $218 (13) 
Japan, -$173 (16) 
USSR, $70 (27) 
Saudi Arabia, $61 
Brazil, $9 (68) 
China, $3 (97) 
India, $1 (118) 



Education Expenditure 
per person 

Sweden, $625 (2) 
(3) Saudi Arabia, $512 (3) 
Canada, $506 (4) 
U§A, $415 (7) 
West Germany, $308 (15) 
Japan, $250 (21) 
(31) USSR, $181 (25) 
Brazil, $35 (61) 
China, $11 ,(97) 
India, S4 (121) 
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Not«J The figures In. par en these JP are world rankings ainong;^ AO 
nations. For example, Saudi Arabia ranka.ihir^in the world former- 
capita military expenditures, and thfi^^Jnited States ranks firth among 
140 nations. 

2. Announce the actual rankings in the three categories and discu-'s . 
each category in turn, using the following queations to stimulate the 
students' thinking, . ' . . ' . " 

—Which countries, have the highest per-capita military expenditures? 
Why? (USA, USSR, Saudi Arabia, Cold-war tensions between CommuifLst bloc, 
and Western nations; Middle East tensions related to Israel and the 
Palestinian question.) • 

—Which countries have the lowest per-capita military expenditures? 
Why? (Brazil aivd India. Both are developing nations with pressing 
economic problems. India has a serious population-growth problem.) 

—Which countries have the highest per-capita social expenditures? 
Why? (Sweden, Canada, W'iSt Permany, United States, Saudi Arabia- 
industrialized, developed nations and neWiy wealthy oil-producing 
nations.) 

—Which countries have the lowest per-capita social expenditures? 
Why? (India, China, Brazil — developing nations whose primarA emphasis 
is on industrializati9n and agricultural development.) - 

f ' ■ ' . ' 

K t 
I 

Developing the Lesson 

3. Point out that, after countries, or their leaders, make decisions 
about how to allocate their national budgets, they must then find, 
suppliers. Ask students which nation they think is the greatest supplier 
of .armaments to^ othier nations. (If they guess the United States, they 
are correct*. In, 1966, U.S. military sales were $1.6 billion; by 1976-, 
such sales had grown to $7.5 billion.) 

. 4. Distribute copies of Handout 3B, "The Arms Market," and allow 
students a few minutes to read it. The major point to be derived from 
the bar graph is the great variation in the dollar amounts of arms sales 
by the United States, the USSR, and other leading arms suppliers. 

'5. * Encourage students to speculate about the reasons why the ten 
nations listed in the handout purchased arms from the United States, or \ 
distribute copies of Handout 3C ("Why They Buy Arms") and let students do 
the matching exercise. (For your convenience, the answers are provided 
on the next page.) 

6. Some people feel that it is immoral for the Unltfed States to 'be 
the world's major supplier of war materials. You might want to discuss 
this viewpoint in (^lass. Points to be covered could Include the following: 

—Can the United States afford to give up a profitable export item, 
especially ^in the face of recent trade deficits? 

—Can the actions of^ the United" S tates aione really make a difference? 
If the United States refuses to sell weapons, won't other nations simply 
'ujy from Russia or France instead? "1 



— If NATO nations are major arms purchasers, is it in the best 
Interests of the Unitecl States to take actions which might weaken NATO? 

— What role should moral issues play in deciding national policy? 

Answers to Haadout>3C 



1. 


Iran 


J 


2. 


Israel 


E 


3. 


Saudi Arabia 


G" 


4, 


Germany 


B 


5. 


Uaited Kingdom 


I 


6. 


Korea 


H 


7. 


Greece 


c 


8. 


Taiwan 


A 


9. 


Spain 


D 


10. 


Turkey 


F 



Concluding the Lesson * o 

"""^^^ " .J ' 

7» If global military expenditures were cut by 5 percent, the 

yearly savings wt)uld be $15-20 billion. To conclude the lesson you might 

ask students,^ as a class xr in small groups, to consider two question^: 

—If an "extra" $15-gO billion Were suddenly made available to the 
world, how might it best be spent to further the interests of humankind? 
Rank the human needs that could be addressed in order,.of priority, ^ 
Should all nations be helped, or only the most needy? 

— If military budgets were reduced, how likely is it that the « 
savings would actually be directed toward these needs? For example, if 
the United States reduced military spending by $15 billion, where would 
the money be likely to gb—scclal program^? Tax relief? Foreign aid? ^ 
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LesBon 2i Nuclear War — How Likely? 



Since 1945 human society has lived under the shadow of the nm^hrooia 
cloud V As nuclear weapons have gxoxm raore deadly and destructive » more 
and more people haveAcome to belleVe that all nations must work together 
to promote peace « ✓The materials in thi^ lesson should h^lp. students 
recognize the advantages of bringing the spiraling arms race under control 
and» at the same time, finding more effective means of international 
cooperation. 



SuggeBted Courses anc* Topics! American history fpost-WorJld-«W«r~ir 
^ inilitary trends)^ world history (arms and di&armament, military 
interdependence}^ current issues (peace and conflict, inter^ 
national relations) • 

rime Jteguired ; Two Jiass periods. 

Instructional Objectives : At the conclusion of this activity, 
students will be better able to: 

— Use data from graphs and tables to discuss the growth and 
impact of nuclear weapons on the conduct of warfare. 
— Identify and explain the fuctors that may lead to a nuclear 
confronta tion • 

— Cite reasons why there is a need for effective cooperation 
between nations , especially in view of the fact that more and ' 
more nations are gaining access to nuclear weapons* 

Soulcces of Data : The Stockholm Inti^rnational , Peace Research 

Institute^ World Armament anO Disarraametit, SIPRI Yearbook 1978 
(New York: Crane ^ Russak & Co, > 1978); Joseph and Roberta Moore ^ 
War and War Preventioti (Rochelle Parkf W.J,; Hayden Book Co*^ 
1974)1 Jcint Committee on Atomic Energy ^ V^S* Congress. 



Intr oducing the Lesaon 

!• Introduce students to the issues of arms and disarmament in an 
in -erdeper 1 fnt world by distributing cooies of Handout 30^ "The Growth 
md Destructiveness of Nuclear Weapons, ' 

^. Explain that by examining the data which compare the actual 
blast daraage of World War II ntomic bombs with the potential damage that 
could be done by modern thermonucjo.ar weapons, students should be able to 
understand that nuclear weapons add an entirely new dimension to warfare. 
The following questions may be used o assist students in their explor- 
ation of this issue: 

—In Table 1, how does the power of recently developed nuclear 
weapons compare with the power of ^he A'-bomb used at the end of World War 
II? (The new weapons are many times more powerfu?. ,) • ' 
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—In Tables 2 aiid 3r what are some of the implications of using more- 
powerful nuclear weaporsY (Massivft destruction of life and property, long- 
term radiation damage:, no winners — just losarsO j 

— What predictions might you matce about how major wars will be fought 
in the future? (Greater destruction, more dependence on advanced 
technology, higher codt^ more casualties,) 

— Besides being potentially more destructive, how might wars fought 
with ICBMs differ from those fought with conventional weapons? (The 
ability to use ICBMs means that contact between enemies will be more 
impersonal.) 

— What might be one result of this situation? (Less inhibition 
against using weapons which :cou Id annihilate millions.) 

Developing the Lesson 

3, To further explore the potential impact of nuclear weapons on the 
'"^..duct of war^ ask studer^ts to form small 'groups and distribute copies 
of Handout 3E, '*Nu-.lear Confrontation — Four Scenarios." The questions 
that precede the scenarios will help focus attention on the plausibility 
of each of the scenarios* 

t\. Discuss students* responses to the scenarios. Make^i^sure to point 
out that scenarios are one technique for analysis which enables us to 
more-ef fectively deal with and prepare for a rapid^ly changing world. 
(One outcome of the discussion should be the realization ^hat since 
nuclear weapons exist, we cannot consider the future without explicitly 
considering that these weapons may be used.) 

Concluding the Lesson 

5. ' Provide students with copies of Handout 3F, "Ust of Nations," 
and ask them to mark an "X" next to each country that currently has 
enough nuclear capability to destroy the world and an "0'^ next to each 
nation that reasonably might develop that capability within ten years, 
(The "X" nations are the People* s Republic of China, France, India, the 
United Kingdom, the USSR, and the USA. All the rest should be marked 
"0.") Tally their responsej^ on the chalkboard; then indicate what the 
correct re.^;ponses shouM be. 

6. Focus a class discussion on the following questions: 
— Are the actual results surprising? If so, why? 

— Wliat are the implications rf this situAtion? ('Nuclear weapons are 
a growing threat to world safety.) 

— Would an arms-limitation agreement between the USA and USSR solve 
the problem? (No, because other countries have nuclear weapons, too.) 

—As more and more countries acquire nuclear weapons, what happens 
to the probability that somGone mJp.ht niisralcul<jte and use them accidental! 
(Obviously, it incrL^ases.) 



— ?:« It becoming note or icte likely thet terrorlete or dietuirbed 
leaders might i?omcd«y ecqMltfe nudleer imepotte? (Hore likely.) 

—Several years ago a college itudent in the United States revealed 
his blueprint J for building a nuclear boob. After exsnlnittg these plans, 
the Atomic Energy Cf/mmlsslon admitted that the bomb wuld ^rk. Does the 
availability of nuolear toowledge prttsent any dangers? (Tes; as more 
people and nations gain nuclear capability, the probability that someone 
will use it Increases.) . ^ 

—-Assuming that the spread of nuclear weapons poses serious problems 
for humankind, what might be done to solve the problem? (Arms-limitation 
agreements between major powers, international peacekeeping conferences, 
U.N. -sponsored agreeitents" to use nuclear power only for peaceful euds.) 
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Additional Rftgourcea for Unit 3 



Primary Reaourcea 

Peacekeeping^ by Jack Fraenkel, Margaret Carter, and Betty Reardoiu 
Random Houare (1973) « 

For the flrat time In history, all natlona are faced with the 
poaslblllty oi being completely destroyed n What ^new approaches are 
needed to^ settle International conflicts? Which models of global systems 
would be most effective in establishing real peace? Can this generation 
help in the search for a workable alternative to war? Students ex^i&lne 
thtse and related questions In this f lve--chapter booklet designed to help 
students analy^se obaiiaclea to the achievetnent of peace, Justice, and 
better living conditions for the peoples of tHe world. 

The booklet opens with a futuristic scenario in which a Brazilian 
guerrilla group threatens to detonate a nuclear device, secretly assembled 
near a large U.S. city, unless its demands for a "liberated" Brazil are 
met* Students are asked to suggest possible courses of action and spec- 
ulate about the results of various alternatives. Tlie next two chapters 
deal with existing systems for resolving international conflicts and the 
destructive potential of nuclear, biological, and chemical warfare. In 
chapter 4, four models or systems are presented that describe possible 
courses of action or interaction among nations^* The models are both 
historical and futuristic; each is accompanied by a case study designed to 
show how it has worked or might work. In the concluding chapter, students 
are asked to teat the models and consider which would be most effective 
in dealing with the hypothetical future crisis presented in the opening 
chapter. 

/* 

Peacekeeping should generate student interest through its well-* 
described cases and suggested alternatives to the present international 
system. Although it deals with a concept (global systems change) which 
may be advanced for some high school students, the careful selection of 
materials and the simple reading level should allow most students to 
grasp the meaning of this concept. 

The Hat (16min sound/color film), produced by the World Law Fund. McGraw- 
Hill Films (1.970). 

The Haf., a 20-miuute animated film with background music by Dizzy 
Gillespie, deals with "boundary lines" between people — artificial, human- 
made barriers which frequently cause conflicts. A set of brief discussion 
guest ions accoTiipanles the film. 

The story line presents two soldiers guarding a boundary line — 
presumably, one that separates two nations. Neither soldier is allowed 
to cross the artificial line, yet a variety of animals do so. The 
questions raised are: What ^re boundaries? Who makes boundaries? What 
do boundaries enclose? A minor event occurs which two reasonable people 
should be able to resolve easily, yet the two soldiers prove unable to do 
so in a scene which becomes a zany demonstration of bureaucratic rules 
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and red tape. The dlecuflsion between the two soldiers broadens to explore 
the causes of conflict and possibilities for controlling human conflict. 
One cot) ..luaio'" drawn is that sotne kind ojP higher authority is needed to 
settle iaputea on both personal and international levels. 

Tii« Hat is designed to help students explore a wide range of " 
questions: Cpn human political and social systems adapt to changing 
conditions? ^av can war or human conflict be controlled or prevented? 
What viable means of settling international disputes can be devised? Is 
a global legal authority a viabl^ means of conflict resolution? How do 
we 'safeguard the right to be differeit? 

This film offers an excellent, visual portrayal of boundaries as a 
cause of conflict. One weakness of the film is the voice track, which 
some students may have difficulty understanding. ^ 

The united Nations: End of a Dream (sound/color f ilmstrip) , by Curtis 
Colby. Current Affairs Films (1977), 

n > 

What effect has the United Nations had as a world peacekeepcir? Kas 
it 6utlived its usefulness as a force for world peace? How Can the U.N* 
stop a lUcijor power (e.g., Russia, China, the United States) from doing 
what it thinks is nece^ssary for its national self-interest? These and 
related questions are exarilned in this color f ilmstrip, with tape cassette 
and teacher ^s guide, which can be shown and discussed in one class period. 

The objective of the filmstrip is to motivate students to evaluate 
the United Nations by raising questions about its role in the modern 
world. For example, can the U.N. continue to serve as the representative 
body for international law and order? Should functions other than the 
peacekeeping role receive greater emphasis in the future? In. support of 
this objective, the filmstrip describes the ^Mream^^ at the end of World 
War II that the U.N. would be able to truly keep the peace as well as 
serve as a forum for international Cooperation. Throughout the program, 
however, the point is clearly made that the U.N. is not a world govern- 
ment; because of its inherent nature, conflicts between powerful member 
nations are inevitable. 

Global Powderkeg (simulation), developed by Frederick Risinger and 
David D. Victor. Mid-America Center for Global Perspectives (1975). 

Global Powderkeg is a simulation based on the history of an actual 
situation in the Middle Ea^t in 1975- The teacher's manual includes an 
opening scenario that serves as an introduction to the buildup of tensions 
in the Middle East, teaching objectives, a description of the game, 
detailed instructions for using it in the classroom, and all materials 
needed for playing the game. 

The purpose of the sinulation is to promote a better understanding 
of — and appreciation for— the complexity of decision making in foreign 
policy. Specifically, it raises questions about the influence of person- 
ality on foreign policy, about some of the loyalties that compete for the 
allegiance of the decision nial-er, and abcnit lIu: extent lo each nation is 
a **prisoncr of its own past/' 



The "Powderkeg" world consists of eight nations: Israel, France, 
Saudi Arabia, Syria, Egypt, United States, USSR, and the Palestinian 
Liberation Organ! nation « Students are divided into equal groups represent- 
ing thei»e nations. After background materials about each nation have 
been distributed, students are allowed 15 minutes to decide on strategies, 
negotiate with other nations, deliberate, and fill out a decision form* 
These forras are then read aloud by the teacher i and a new world scenario 
is determined by referring to a "scenario scanner." Nearly all possible 
alternative decisions have been accounted for by the scianner; but if an 
unusual agreement is reached (such as one between Israel and the USSR) , it 
is suggested that teacher "creativity-' be utilized to either select the 
most logical scenario from those }n the scanner or create a new one* 
After each decision round, each group scores itself on how well it has 
achieve^ its goals. During the ^subsequent rounds, the groups attempt to 
accomplish all of their respective goals, . ' 

The emphasis in Global Powderkeg is on fle?ciblllty and teacher 
creativity. Once the framework has been established, teachers are free 
to adapt, add^ or delete any of the game's components* For example, to 
reflect the peace treaty recently signed by Egypt and Israel, teachers 
may decide to adjust the opening scenario and/or replace Egypt with a 
more-militant Arab state* If the teacher decides not to make these 
adjustments, the game can be used historically as an example of conditions 
in the Middle EaSt before the peace treaty was signed. 

Conflict (simulation), developed by Gerald Thorpe* Simile II (1-972). 

Thl^ simulation game is about a conflict which erupts. in the year 
1998 over a violation of. a ten-year-old disarmament agreement. The 
materials provided are manuals for each of the partiqipants and a coor- 
dinator's manual which contains an introduction, objectives, a suggested 
time schedule, procedures, ^nd questions for debriefing. 

The game Is designed to allow students.^the opportunity to experiment 
with a hypothetical solution to the problem of administering world peace 
among nations. The intention is not to present a model of what should 
be (or even of what will be) but simply to stimulate Students to look for 
an organizational model that would enable global citizens to deal with 
the ivicreasing political complexity of the world. 

Within this setting, students serve as leaders of nine nations and 
as members of world organizations. An international crisis emerges when 
one nation violates a disarmament agreement and the World Court issues 
"cease and desist'* orders. The nation's violation is referred to three 
world councils which must decide what actions ta take against the 
violaters. As the councilvS decide on courj?es of action, reprosontatives 
of the nations involved prepare brief position statements, formulate 
mutual agreements, and attend separate council meetings. After the 
councils have made their decislonvS, each nation moctii to decide on a . 
response and fill out a final response foim. Rcsulti-. arc then computed, 
and the outcome is reported. Tf the crisis is resolved, everyone v;lns; 
if the international political system collapses completely, evc^ryone 
loses. 
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The success of this game depenids on participant?' hnvlng a relatively 
serious and mature view of the world. For this reason, and alsio because 
the game objectives are rather sophisticated, it may prove difficult to 
use effectively with groups other than advanced high school students. 
For most students at this level, however, the simulation provides a' 
realistic and worthwhile learning experience, 

Suppleroentary Resource s 

The Debate Over Detvnte^ Headline Series no. 234, by Charles Gate and 
Toby Trister Gate. Foreign Policy Association (1977)* ^ 

This pamphlet, which tracer the developments which prompted the 
United States and USSR to move toward detente, contains sound, readable 
descriptions of the current strategic > economic, and polltiral relation- 
ships between the two superpowers. 

The Cold War and Beyond: From Deterrence to Dett^nte to What?^ by Lawrence 
Metcalf, Betty Reardon, and Curtt3 Colby. Random House (1975) . , 

This book contains good descriptions of cases which are designed to 
help students explore the concepts balance of sterror and stabilized 

deterrence and suggests alternatives to the present international system. 

«i 

Peacekeeping: A Guide io Conflict Resolution for Individuals, Groups, and 
Nations, by Barbara Stanford. Bantam Books (1976). 

» 

Conflict resolution, aggression, global identity, force, and diplomacy 
are treated In this book, along with suggestions for reorganizing society 
and methods of working for peace. Some interesting and sophisticated 
exercises are included. 

Teaching About War and War Prevention, by William A. Nesbitt. Foreign 
Policy Association (1971). 

This book is an attempt to translate the ^ search about war and war 
prevention into a conceptual framework of /alu^ to classroom teachers. * 
It includes sugp sted teaching units,' practical classroom suggestions, 
and an extensive list of resources and resource organizations. 

Nationalism (multimedia kit), by ohn Gibson and Richard F, Koubek. 
Newsweek Educational Programs (1974). 

This multimedia teaching kit investigates the complex concept nation 
s'.ate and describes .four common patterns of nationalism. The authors 
conclude that todayVs nationalism may be highly disruptive in view oi the 
growing need for intornat onal cooperation required to maintain peace and 
allocate resources . 



The Race Nobody Wins (sound/color filmatrip)* Citizens* Organization for 
a Sane World (1979) ♦ 

Narrated by actor Tony Rand^ll^ this 15-ininuto filmstrip is designed 
to stimulate thought and discussion about the accelerating U*S«-Soviet 
anas race and the proliferation of nuclear weapons over the past three 
decades* Included are a teacher's guide and an extensive bibliography of 
recent public:ations about the airms race* 

Unforgettable Five^ --Drawings by A^Bomb Survi/ors^ (slides/tape cassette), 
produced by the Japan Broadcasting Co* American Friends Service Ccmmlttee 
(1S76). 

Most of the slides in this program wer^ adapted from drawings made 
by survivors of thi Hiroshima A-bomb. The tape narration explains the 
drawings and provides a minute-by-minute account of what happened in 
Hiroshima ou August 6, 1945 ♦ The program may have <\ profound Impact on . 
high school students. 

Guns or Butter (simulation), by William A. Nesbitt, Simile II (1972), 

Role-Splaying leaders of nations, students try to increase the real 
wealth of their country while ma1 ng sure it is secure from attack from 
other nations. This simulation is useful for helping students understand 
how an ar^ns race may be started and the extent to which institutions can 
be changed in order to promote peace o \ 

Inter-Nation (simulation), by Cleo H. Cherrjholmes and Harold Guetzkow, 
Science Research Associates (1966). 

Assuming the roles of public officials, students implement strategies 
to increase their nation^ s ability to produce goods and services and 
strengthen its position in relation to other nations or alliances. 
Recommended for use only by advanced high school students. 
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Handout 3A 
HOW COUNTRIES SPEND THEIR MONEY 

Directions : Listed below, In alphabetical order, are ten countries. Also 
listed are three headings; military expenditure per person, health expenditure 
per person, and education expenditure per person^ Under ejach of the three 
headings, rank thi ten nations an order, from the nation which you think spends 
the most (#1) to the nation which you think spends the least (#10) per person 
annually for each category* For example, of the ten nations, India spenAs the 
least per person for Its military needs; thus it would be //lO under the military 
expenditures category. Be prepared to explain why your group decided to rank 
the countries as you did. 

The ten nations, in alphabetical order, are Brazil, Canada, China, India, 
Japan, Saudi Arabia, Sweden, United States, USSR, and West Germauy. 



Military Expenditure Health E^cpenditure Education Expenv iture 
Per Person Per Person Per Person 

1. / 1- '^1. 

2. 2. 2. 

3. ^ 3- ' 3. 

4. A. A. 

5. 5- 5. 
6» 6» 6» 

7. 7. > 7. ' 

8. 8. 8. 

9. 9. 9. 
10. 10. 10. 



/ 
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THE ARMS MARKET 

In 1966, the United States sold $1.6 billion in armaajehts to other nations. 
By 1976, ^U.S. arms sales had risen to $7.5 billiom The leading arms suppliers 
to the developing nations of the world, between 1970 and 1976, are shown in the 
bar graph below. 



Nation 
United States 
^SR 
France 

United Kingdom 
West Germany 
Italy 
uhina 



Billions of Dollars in Arms Sales 



2.4 

2.1 



LIZ] 
□ 0.4 



] 25.5 



12.2 



The United States is the largest supplier of armaments in the world today 
In 1976, each of the top ten purchasers of U.S. arms purchased more than $100 
million wo of armaments. Together, these ten nations accounted for $3,492 
million in U»S.. military sales. The table below shows the dollar amounts 
purchased by these ten nations. 



Nation 



1. 


Iran 


2. 


Israel 


3. 


Saudi Arabia 


4. 


Germany 


3. 


United Kingdom 


6. 


Korea 


7. 


Greece 


8. 


Taiwan 


9, 


Spain 


10. 


Turkey 




Sourf^^ : Ruth 



$ Millions in Arms Purchases From USA 
1,232 

6i54 
429 
376 
149 
138 
135 
125 
119 
105 



rnstttuto foi- World Order, 1978). 
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Handout 3C 



WHY THEY BUY AKMS 



Directions ;- Match each nation with the letter of the statemei t th^t best 
describes why that nation buys arms from the Unltec States. 



1. 



2. 



3. 



4. 



5. 



6. 



8, 



9. 



Iran 



Israel 



Saudi Arabia 



Germany 



United Kingdom 



Korea 



Greece 



Taiwan 



Spain 



A, This nation sees U.S. arms as a 
deterrent to Invasloji by _Chlna . 

B* This nation, a member of NATO» believes 
that UtS* artns will prevent aggression 
by bordering Communist countries* 

C; To this NATO member, U*S. arms are 

thought to be a deterrent to Communist 
aggression ap well as necessary because 
of continuinjg conflict with Turkey* 

D» Since the civil war of uhe 1930ii, U.S. 
arms have helped maintain internal 
order In this country under General 
Franco . 

E. This country believes that U.S. arms 
will serve as a protection against • 
attack by neighboring Arab states. 

F. This NATO member sees U.S. arms as a 
deterrent to Communist' aggression, and 
as necessary for protecting its interest 
in Cyprus. 

G. To this nation, U.S. arms are necessary 
to maintain internal order and for use 
in a potential conflict with Israel. 

H. U.S. ,arms are seen as necessary by this 
country in o^der to prevent aggression 
by the Coiranuhist regime that rules the 
northern half of this Asian nation. 



10. 



Turkey 



J. 



This island nation, a NATO me.nber, buys 
arms from the U.S. in thp. hope of 
preventing Cotmnunlst aggression against 
Europe . 

U.S. arms are purchased by this oil- 
producing nation to acquire prestige, 
maintain ir.ternal order, and protect 
itself 'against aggression from the 
neighboring Soviet Union. 
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Handout 3D 

THE GROWTH AND DESTRUCTIVENESS OF NUCLEAF WEAPONS 

Table 1; The Growth of Nucliear Weapons Power 

Explosive Power 

Type of Weapon " Kt/Mt (in. tons of TNT) 

World War II A-bomb 20 Kt. 20.000 

1978 strategic bomber payload 20 Mt. , 20»000,000 

1978 MARV ICBM* , 200 Kt. 200,000 

1978 biggest Soviet bomb ' 58 Mt. 58.000.000 

Kt " l^iloton. the equivalent of 1,000 tons of. TNT 
Mt « Megaton, the equivalent of 1,000,000 tons of TNT 
*Each missile carries between sev^sn and fourteen separate explosives 
packages. These figures desci;ibe only one of these- packages. 

Table 2; Nuclear Blast Damage 



Area Suffering Damage (in hectares) 



Type of Damage 18-Kt Fission 0.91-Mt Fission 9.1-Mt Fission 

Bomb. 1945 Fusion Bomb, Fusion Bomb, 
1954 Po8t-195A 



Crateri?atl3n by blast wave 0 ,0 0 . 

Trees blown down by blast wave 565 14,100 82,000 



T ees killed by nuclear 
radiation 



129 648 1,250 



Total vegetation killed by 

nuclear radiation 18 312 759 

Dry vegetation ignited by 

thermal radiation 1,170 33,300 183,000 



Vertebrates killed by blast 
Wave 



43 591 2,740 



Vertebrates killed by nuclear 

radiation 318 1,080 1,840 

Vertebrates killed by thermal 

radiation 1,570 A2,000 235,000 



Source: Stockholm International PeaCe Reseijirch Institute, World Armaments 
anrl liisarmament, SIPRI Yearbook 1978 (New York: Crane, Russak and Co., 1978). 
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Effect of ^Nuclear Attack on U.S« Population. 1950 



100% 



Percentage of 
Total U.S. 
Population ■ 
Dead 



80 






73a ueaa 




'- 


(143 pillion) 


60 






• 


AO 




A8Z Dead 








(77 million) 




20 










15Z Dead 






0 


(22 nllllon) 








1,500-Mt 


2,500-Mt 


2C,000-Mt 




Attack 


Attack 


Attack 



• » I- 

Source: Amitai Etzloni and Jlartin Wenglinsky, 9f»r and Its Prevention 
(New York: Harper and Rov^. 1970). Note: In 1950 the population of the 
United States was 150,699,000. 
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Handout 3E 

NUCLEAR CONFRONTATION— FOUR SCENARIOS s 

Direct lona ; Read thje four scenarlos^ln this handout 'and then answer the 
following questions for each scenario; !: ^ 

1. Is the scenario plausible? Why or why not? 

2. Which scenarios are more plausible than others" Why? 

3. What set of circumstances might have prevented each scenario from 
developing into a nuclear confrontation? 

I 

4. What clrcumatances might cause the crisis In each scenario tp develop 
further or intensify? 



(is 
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Scenario H 

China invades Vlet.iam to recover "lost" territories along its southeast , 
border! The iavasion continues despite repeated warnings from Vietnam's chief 
ally.,, Russia. As the Chinese move deeper into Vietnamese territory, the 
Kissians see their credibility as an ally threatened. They decide to salvage 
their credibility by mounting a punitive invasion across northwest China and 
making a nonlethal demonstration of nuclear force. A cessation of hoatillties 
occurs and messages are exchanged. The "truce" la violated, however. A U.S. 
offer of mediation is refused by both sides. China then issues an ultimatum to 
the Russians, which la rejected. China responds with a purely dafensive first • 
use of atomic weapons over the invading Soviet forces. The Russians reply by 
destroying China's nuclear weapons facilities, together with some airfields and 
naval installations. Chinese retaliate with nuclear weapons that damage. four 
Russian cities. The Russians react to this attack with a fierce nuclear salvo 
against Chinese military and population targets. U.S. nuclear forces are placed 
on an "action al'^rt" status. 
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Scenario //2 

A struggle breaks out in Panama between the veak^ corrupt government and 
leftist rebels. Although Panama has increased its wealth, a large gap remains 
between the rural poor and urban wealthy^ The Communists move their vbase of 
operations to the. countryside and achieve some success. China, Cuba, and 
Russia compete in providing aid to the rebels, and large areas of the country 
soon come under controlo' of the Communists. The hard--preesed Panamanian govern- 
ment asks for U.S. aid, and aid is promised. The United States worries that the 
Panama Canal will eventually fall into Communist hands. As the United States 
begins to act, China sends 30,000 •'volunteers" as a further display of solidarity 
with the rebels. The United States responds with 10,000 troops and begins an 
effective naval blockade. The Russians urge on the struggle in an attempt to, 
distract China and the 'United States from Asian and European affairs. China 
leaders are being criticized for i^isking China*© posltioh in such a foolhardy 
adventure. They decide to save face by using a nuclear Weapon against the 
United States. As a result, 10,000 U.S. soldiers are killed or wounded, along 
with 50,000 Panamanian civilians. The United States is enraged and decides to 
destroy China with nuclear weapons. 
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f Scenario #3 ' 

The white government of South Africa announces the arrest of 15 leading 
black opponents of Its apartheid policy^. The arrests set off cries of outrrge 
from Soweto and other b^ack compounds throughout the cour*:ry. Rebel blacks 
carrying weapons made in the Soviet Union begin advancing toward the capital 
city of Johannebburg as panic begins to sweep the white populace. The United 
States, which depends or South Africa's uranium deposits for nuclear weapons and 
power stations, is South Africa's principal ally in sub-Sahara Africa; The 
Soviet premier warns the U.S. pxasldent that the Soviet Union is deeply committed 
to the overthrow of the racist South African government and tljat the USSR cannot 
allow the United States to interfere in the black workers' "struggle for libera- 
tion." Soviet land-based missiles with 50-megaton warheads are fixed on pre- 
selected targets within the United States, Nevertheless, the United States con- 
tinues to support South Africa with arms, supplies, and troops. The presldenf 
orders that 500 long-range strategic bombers carrying hydrogen weapons be lifted 
into the air as a symbolic warning to nhe Russians. The Russ .ans respond with a 
limited nuclear attack that damages Philadelphia and Baltimore. The Ui;ited 
States retaliates sharply with a Sustained nuclear barrage against targets with- 
in the Soviet Union. 
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Scenario # 4 

Tensions contirae to iheighten in the much- troubled Middle East. Israel and 
all of the Arab states nov have atomic weapons capability, both tactical and 
strategic • The government of Kuwait, a chief supplier of oil to the United 
States, is taken over by a group of militant Arabs* Kuwait radio announce^ that 
hencefotth oil .supplies to the United States will be cut off in retaliation for 
U.S. support of the Egypt-Israeli peace treaty; The loss of oil pushes the 
United States to the brink of economic disaster. Responding to public pressure, 
the United States mounts an invasion force of 100,000 troops Co gain control of 
Kuwait's oil fields. The Arab world unites behind KuWalt and vows that any 
aggression against Arab lands will be met by the full force of atomic weapons. 
Moscow and Peking issue statements which pledge "all possible assistance" fur 
the purpose of defending the "sacred soil" of Kuwait. The United States dls- 
regards these warnings, and American troops land in Kuwait and seize the oil- 
fields. Kuwait retaliates with nuclear weapons that kill or wound 15,000 U.S. 
soldiers. The president orders that nuclear missiles be targeted and used on 
selected sites in Kuwait, Syria, Iran, Iraq, and Libya. The Russians and 
Chinese immedJ at^ely denounce \he U.S. nuclear response and, in a show of support 
for their Arab allies, decide to join together for a nuclear attack against the 
United States. 
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LIST OF NATIONS 
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1. 


Argentina 


19. 


Norway 




2. 


Austria 


20. 


Pakistan 




3. 


Belgium 


21. 


People's Republic 


of China 


^' 


Brazil 


2?. 


*l*oland 




5. 


Canada 


23. 


Portugal 


•■ 


6. 


Czechos lovakia 


24. 


Republic of China 


(Taiwan^ 


7. 


Denmark 


25. 


Romania 




8. 


East Germany 


26. 


South Africa 




9. 


Egypt 


27. 


South Korea 




10. 


Finland 


28. 


Spain 




11. 


France 


29. 


Sweden 




12. 


India 


30. 


Switzerland 




13. 


Iran 


31. 


United Kingdom 




14. 


Israel 


32. 


USSR 




15. 


Italy 


m 






16. 


Japan 




Turkey 




17. 


Mexico 


35. 


Yugoslavia 




18. 


The Netherlands 










Source: n„S. Congress, 


Joint Committee' on Atomic Energy, 





4. ECONOMIC DEVELOPMENT AND FOREIGN AID 



In all the nations of the world, change Is a continuous process. 
Throughout the 20th cnntury, one of the most pervasive forms of change 
in most parts of the world has been the process of modernisation. In , 
general terms, jBoderni«ation may be defined as the movement of a 
traditional, low- techno logy society to a level of economic and tech- 
nological development more closely resembling that of the United States, 
Japan, or the European nations. 

The process of modernization is often accompanied by a host of 
physical chinges—for example, urbanization and industrialize tion-xfind^ 
by changing norms tfnd values. These changes may lead to, or be accom- 
p&nied by, such problems as environmental pollution, political insta- 
bility, and Increased dependency on trade with other nations. 

., The modernization process and its attendant problems (as well as 
opportunities) raise some difficult questions for people caught up in the 
change process; What is progress? Is it necessarily good? Does modern- 
ization necessarily mean Westernization? What adverse affects can 
economic development have on quality of life? How can we measure modern- 
ization, and does the meaning of the term differ between cultures? What 
kind and degree of assistance should the developed nations of the world 
provide the developing nations? How should global i resources be distrib- ^ 
utedv among the nations of the world in order to encourage economic ^ 
development? 

One factor that affects our answers to these questions is the desire 
of the so-called third-world and fourth-world nations to attain the 
economic bensfits commonly perceived to accrue to the developed nations 
of the world. How the developed nations respond to the pleas and demands 
of the developing nations will largely determine the level of global 
conflict during the next half-century. 

The materials and lessons in this unit are designed to help students 
better understand che complexities of the modernization process. 
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.LeagPR 1 ? U nderstandi ng the Procesa of Modernization 

9 

Modernization is a conmonly used tinn that describes a process \ 
which all nations, in varying degrees, are experiencing. This lesson /' 
introduces students to the concept of modernization and to ways of com-^ 
paring the modernization process as it is occurring in various nations. 



Suggested Courses and Topi cs: World history (devel pment, modern- 
ization, change), current issues (economic and social char-cr^) s 

Time Required : Three class periods. 

Instructional Objectives : At the conclusion of this lesson, students 
will be better able to: 

t 

— Define modernization, 

--Identify and manipulate dat^ with which to study the modern- 
ization process. 

Source of Data : World Statistics in Brief, 1977 (United Nations). 



Introducing the Lesson 

1. Distribute copies of Handout 4A, "How Modern Is This Place?," 
and allow students a few minutes to complete the exercise. 

2. Briefly go over the ten statements and try to get a consensus 
on how students marked each one. Now, suggest that another category of 
answer be added to the three provided In the handout: "Can't tell." 
This answer should be. selected if a statement does not supply enough 
Information to indicate the extent to which the country it refers to Is / 
"modern." Go over the ten statements again and ask the class w'lether 
anyone would now choose this fourth option for any of the statements. 

(A brief discussion should make students aware that most if not all of the 
ten statements warrant this response.) The following points might be 
brought out to ejpphasize the pitfalls of making generalizations and 
assumptions about modernization on the basis of Insufficient data, 

(//I ind //3) In 1975, Mexico City was the world's third- largest 
urban area. By the year 2000 the 15 largest uv jan areas will include 
four Latin American cities, two Chinese cities, two Indian cities, and 
cities in Korea, Pakistan, Indonesia, and Egypt, as well as the United 
States. Many of the fastest-growing regions of the world, in terms of 
population, are the least modernized. 

(#2) Many towns in rural areaB do not have doctors, regardless of 
how modernized the country ib in otl er respects, 

(//5) Air pollution is an urban prnl lem all over the world. 

(//7) The top three peanut-exporting nations are China, Sierra 
Leone, and the United States. 
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(#8 and f?10) Many nations need to modernize factories and balance 
foreign trade In order to maintain a strong economy., > 

3. Brainstorm lists of factors that make a country "modern" or "not 
modern." List these ideas on the chalkboard. Can any of the items on 
the lists be measured and compared between nations? How would students 
define "modernization?" * 

I . Explain that modernization can be defined as the process of 
changing from a traditional, low- technology level of economic and 
technological development to a level similar to that found in Japan, the 
USA, the USSR, and the nations of Western Europe. 

Point out that there are some generalizations that can be safely 
made about modernization as it has occurred in most nations. The greater 
the degre<i of modernization, the truer thef;e geiieralizations are likely > 
to be. The following characteristics tend to accompany a significant 
degree of modernization: 

—Increase in occupational diversity and labor mobility. 

— Tendency toward bureacratic organization. , 

—Determination of social class by economic status. 

— Active involvement .of citizens in politics. 

— Increased tension between generations. 

—Separation of religion from activities of daily life.. 

Developing the Lesson 

5. Explain that one way to assess der ees of modernization in 
various counfcties is to compare them, usine selected indicators. For 
example, average income is commonly used as a measure 6f the level of 
economic development. 

6. Divide the class into small groups and distribute copies of 
Handout 4B, "Comparing Nations." Give each group time to look at the 
data and answer questions 1-3. 

7. Ask the groups to report their answers to the questions. If 
there is disagreement between groups, let the class as a whole discus-^ 
and decide how to order the nations. Thdn armounce the identities of 
the five nations (A— United States, B- -Cosf l Rica, C— Sweden, D— Kenya, 
E — India). 

8. Briefly discuss question k on the handout and record the 
additional information desired by students on the chalkboard. Distribute 
copies of Handout AC, "Tips for Making ^ mparisons," and allow a few 
minutes for students to read it. Continue the discussion of what 
additional information is needed to compare the degrees of modernization 
of various countries. Ask the class to decide which five types of data 
would be most useful for comparing degrees of modernization. 
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Concluding th e Lesson 

9. Diutribute copies of lUindout 4D, "Letters From Two Friends," 
and allov students time to lead It, Ask what conclusions students can 
araw from the letters and the rest of the lesson. The following points 
should b«\:Q§d€: 

— There are dlfucrent degrees of modernization In different nations 
and In rural and urban areas of the same nation. 

—In Investigating the degree of modernization of a nation. It Is 
Important to make a distinction between rural areas and urban areas. For 
example, in Latin America the nations of Argentina, Brazil, Venezuela', 
Chile, and Colombia are considered to be more modernized than Honduras, 
^Suatemala, Bolivia, and Ecuador. At the same time, within each of these 
nations one can find relatively modern urban areas and less-modern rural 
areas. 
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Lesson Foralgn Aid — Hc^ Much and to V?hom ? 



The developing nations of the third world are requesting, sometimes 
demanding, foreign assistance to help develop their economies. The 
targets of 'their demands are countries such as the United States, which ^ 
have attained relatively high levels of economic development. The 
dileimna for the latter countries is the need to decide how much foreign 
assistance they can afford to provide and which countries will be the 
benef IclarleB. This lesson uses a tolc-play activity to examine this 
dilemma. 

Suggested Courses and Topics: U.S. history or government (foreign 
aid, post-ttorld-War-II foreign policy), current issues (foreign 
aid), world cultures (development, modernization). 

Time Reguired : Two class periods. 

Instructional Objectives : At the conclusion of this activity, 
students , viil be better able to: 

--^Identify, by geographic regions,' the primary recipients of U.S. 
foreign assistance. -s 

—Identify, by type of assi^ance, major U.S. foreign aid 
patterns. 

—Identify and discuss major guestions or issues posed by the 
U.S. foreign assistance program. 

Source of Data : Statistical Abstract of the United States, 1978 
(U.S. Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census). 

' \ 

lutroducj -n ^ the Lesson 

1. Distribute copies of Handout AE, "U.S. Foreign Aid, 19A6-1977," 
and allow students a few minutes to look It over. 

2. EMcit student response to^ the data by asking the following 
questions: 

—Which U.S. foreign aid category is the largest in terms of total 
dollars awarded? The smallest? (The largest is economic aid grants; 
the smallest is military aid loans.) 

—Which geographic region has received the greatest amount of U.S. 
aid? Which area has received the least? (Since World War II, the Near 
East and South Asia have received the greatest total amount of U.S. 
foreign aid; the Communist bloc nations of Eastern Europe have received 
the least.) 

3. You may want to have the studei ts brainstorm re,- sons for these 
patterns. To get them smarted, you mig, ^ point out that;: 

— Immediately after World War TI, large amounts of aid went to 
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Greece, Turkey, Pakistan, and India to stabilize Chose areas In the Near 
Eaat. Under the Marshall Plan, U'.S. aid helped rebuild var-torn Europe. 

— After World War II, U.S. aid went Immediately" to Japan and the 
Philippines, which had been ravaged by th<5r war. Later, aid flowed to 
Taiwan, South Korea, and South Vietnam. 

— For political reasons, little aid has gone to what are viewed as 
the satellite nations of the Soviet Union in Eastern Europe. 

Developing the Lesson 

4* Divide the students Into small groups and distribute copies of 
Handout 4F, "Decisions and Dilemmas," Explain that each group will be 
role-playing the "Senate Subcommittee on Foreign Assistance." Each group 
should review the facts about individual countries and then use th^ 
decision form to record its recommendations for the distribution of 
foreign aid to the Senate Foreign Relations Committee, Make sure 
students under8tan4 that they have only $105 million in aid money to 
distribute to four nations who have requested a total of $179 million. 

5. Ask each group to report its decisions briefly to the "Seniate 
Foreign Relations Committee" (the whole class)* Record each group,' 9 
main points on the chalkboard. Do not discuss the decisions yet* 

6. Distribute a copy of Handout AG, "Conf licti.ig Viewpoints," to 
each group and allow the students a few minutes to read it. Ask whether, 
after reading these viewpoints, any group wants to change Its decisions* 
If so, why? 

7, Allow time for the groups to discuss their final recommendations 
and the reasons for their decisions. Does any group's decision follow 
the same logic or points of view presented in the handout? 

Concluding the'^Lesaon 

8, Have the entire class vote on the allocations of aid until 
exactly $105 million has been distrlb ited to the four nations. 



Additional Resources for Unit 4 



Prltnar y Re sourcea ^ ^ * 

Development and Interdependence; A One^Semester Wodel Curri :ulxm for 
Secondary Schools and Undergraduate Colleges ^ by Walter S% Schaeffler 
and Anne Collier* Glpbal Development Studies Institute (1978) . 

Developmnt and Interdependence^ a model curriculum focused on inter- 
dependence aim the development of nations^ brings together^ as inter-- 
dependent elements of a developing wbrld, several discipline? which are 
usually studied separately: economics, political science, geography, 
biology, and sociology* The materials include a teacher ^s guide and a 
SO-page annotated bibliography of 'books, materials, organizations, and 
resources in addition to reference sections following each unit* 

The principal goals of this curriculum are in the affective realm, 
reflecting the authors' belief that students need to repognize that 
nations, issues, and people are interrelated and understand that the 
uneven development of nations has created great disparities in wealth and 
power. Students arealso provided with the opportunity to reinforce and 
practice such basic 'academic skills as reading; discussing; researching 
information in texts, graphs, charts, and maps; preparing real and 
written reports; thinking critically; and making decisions. 

There are three parts to the curricnilum, which is based on a 15-week 
semester, - The^first unit introduces the concepts interdependence and 
development f explores the ties of the local community to the larger world, 
and ends with a definition of development and some of the socioeconomic 
statistlcn that describe it. The second unit surveys the historical 
trends in Europe and America that have played an important role in the 
worldwide development process. The final unit, "Development Today,'' is 
the ^ore of this curriculum; t^e authors suggest that the remaining nine 
weeks of the semester be ised to complete this segment. This unit intro- 
duces basic economic terms, defines and explains social development and 
its indicators, outlines the important elements of the development process 
examines the critical Issues that face developing and developed nationi, 
and prepares students to apply the concepts they ha^e learned in the 
course of planning and creating their own development model. 

This flexible curriculum contains numerous teaching suggestions and 
activities. Each of the units may be used separately as the, basis for a 
minicourse, or the global coacepts in the curriculum may be adapted to 
traditional courses. Some of the activities assume that the tescher and 
the student have an extensive background in. development education; at the 
secondary level, activities that require this background may have to be 
omitted from the cuiriculum. 

*'Third World Crisis,^' The Futurist, August 1975, by Rrishmi Mayur . World 
Future Society (1975) • 

"Third World Crlsjs** is a sev(^n-pag(» roadlnj;, with accoiupciny ing 
photographs and tables, which reviews the major d it" { l^cu 1 1 i cj^ accc):n{)any ing 



the , too-rapid urbanization often associated with the effortB' of nations 
to develop eco lomically . The material could be covered one class* 
period* - . 

^he author of thlsi article presents the view that, a Ithougl^ people 
in some parts of the^world are reaping the benefits of modern technology 
and enjoying higher standards of living, for most of the world ^ s Dp<5ples 
living conditions have imp'roved little during the past few d^C€rtfes» 
India, with one- third as much land as the United States an4'4:hree times 
as many people, is presentedv^as an example of a third-world nation facing 
enormous developmental problems* The runaway growth of India's urban 
areas is used to illustrate' problems assbciared with overpopulation, lack 
of technology, outmoded social structures, fhefficient government, 
pollution, v/orsening health and education conditions, strained comrauni- , 
cation and^ transportation networks, and spiraling energy costs • 

The primary objective of "Third World Crisis" is to provide students 
with an oveyview of the tremendou^s urban problems associated with a 
developing <^conomy. The strength of the reading is thlt it provides a ; 
detailed "alternative model of urban life" to meet tha/vvrban problems 
presented; however, it includes no discussion questions^ follow-up 
activities, or bibliography., 

"Interjiat ional Development," in Great Decisions ^78^ edited by Wallace 
Irwin, Jr. Foreign Policy Association (1978). / • 

This ten-page reading presents an overview of the global economic 
system, with specific focus on d iff taring economic needs and tt)^ varylfig 
expectations of "northern" and "southern" nations. The central issues 
are economic development and the possibilities for both cooperation and 
confrontation between the developed, "northern" nations and the develop- 
ing, "southern" nations of the world. The article post's ' the following 
basic question to students: How should the United States respond to the 
complex problem^^ raised by the desires of other nations to develop 
economically? The materials provided , ^along with the reading. Include 
accompanying tables and graphs, a series of discussion questions, and 
suggestions for follow-up readings and films. The activity can be 
completed in one class period. 

The primary objective of "International Development" is to provide 
students with an awareness of global economic issues tfiat have a direct 
Impact on American economic and-.polit ical Interei^ts. The reading offers 
divergent viewpoints regarding the development needs of nations. The 
discussion questions are pointedly focused on questions of current con- 
cern to U.S. policymakers; e.g.\ Who should receive how much aid for 
whrit purpose? Which nations should enjoy most-'f avored-na t ion status In 
trade relations? What can foreign i\U\ rea J islica] ly be expected to 
accomplish? The discussion questions raise issues requiring value 
decisions with real policy implications. 



Modernization, by ''irrell McCracken and Gary Smith. Center fot Teaching 
Internatidnal Relations (1977). , a ^ .. 

This rainiunit involves students 'xn exploring various meanings of the 
tem wodern and in constructing a 50-nation data bank which is used to 
examine a series of cross-national issues • The materials provided consist 
of learning objectives, suggested classroom teaching procedures, raw data 
for 50 nations, student materials, extension. activities, and a b'ibliography 
for teachers. The unit pan be completed in; six class periods. 

The unit enablfes. students to explore cotmnunication, education, and 
transportation as they study the modernizing process. Students are also , 
encouraged to explore /Value positions related to the meaning and impact 
of modernization. The main strength of the unit is that it allows students 
to manipulate data in order to arrive at gene concJusions about a 
global phenomenon. By using readily availabl ' United Nations statistics, 
the data oank may be updated yearly by stiider cs and teachers. 

Urbanization: Cities Around the World (multimedia teaching list). 
American Universities Field Staff (1974). 

This teaching/learning packet uses an iptercultural approach to'' 
explore the process of urbanization throughout the world. . Inr luded in 
the kit are 33 readings and activity sheets, 22 minibooklets, 2 copies 
of the UNICE? book Child and the City, 8 color prints, 2 simulation games, 
a bibliography, and a cassette recording of city sounds and music. An 
eight-page teacher's guide lists learning objectives, suggests ways of 
using a thematic approach, and outlines a 30--day course of study. ^ 

The data and activities' in this prograu encourage* students tolview 
urbanization from a, global perspective. The developers hope that i^uch a 
perspective *^l/ill enable students to "establish a positive appreciation 
of diversity and replace . thnocentrlsm with empathy and world-mindsd 
humanism.'' The str^ttigies employed to familiarize students with the 
prepared material c^re value clarification, assessmeVit and evaluation, 
comparative analysis, simulation, and basic skill development. 

The program has been organized into seven phases of study in order 
to facilitate lnq\iiry. Phase 1 is sel f-dlPLOvery~shar;pening students' 
awareness of what they already know about cities and urbanization. Phase 
2 deals with the ways in which cities organize themselves in order to 
provide the necessities of life tn their residents. Phase 3 presents 
sever, 1 simulation activities basod on tlie knowledge that f;tudents have 
gained during the initial phases of the pro^;ram. Phases A and 5 offer 
series of readings through whirh stiidt^nts may examine tht: rea.sons^ why 
Individuals migrate to urban ;;rens nrul he diverse per^ional ex))er i ences 
of individuals in' cities. Phase () further pursues the q uestion of 
quality of life and, together with Tliase 7, sup,p,ests some possibilities 
for future development in urhan areas. The pr(^i^ram concludes wit'n 
suggested disc:ussion riuestions that alhnv students to refl/M^t en tlio 
signif icavice of urhan i /.a t inn as view(*(! 1" rom both indk^'dnal and ^\lnl)al 
perspec tri vc s , 




Urbanization: Cities Around the World is a comprehensive and infor- 
mative learning pac^<age which can be used in several different ways to 
increase students' a\;areness of and involvement in issues related to 
worldwide urban migration. In focusing on the theme of cultural dlversitys 
the program tends to downplay the special problems faced by developing 
countries — those ] .Ovist a ble to handle the large--scale movement of people 
from rural to urban areas. Still, teacher^ of world affaira, geography, 
urban studies j or coritemporary issues should find this kit a welcome 
addition to their curriculum repertoire. 

The Nguba Connection C/A'' sound videotape). WGBH-TV (1978). 

The Nquba Connection, a one--hour videotape produced jointly by Swiss 
and Swedish film companies, contrasts peanut f'.^ming in a developed, firr^:- 
world nation (the United States) with the same activity in a developing, 
third-world nation (Senegal), The film allows students to see some 
results of advanced economic development and to compare these results 
with conditions in an area where a high leve^ of economic development has 
not been attained. Peanut farming in the United States is characterized 
by advanced technology, ample information made available through agri-- 
cultural extension services, liberal use of pesticides and fertilizers, 
eost.y techniques for n'.echanizat ion and irrigation, and a high level of 
capital InvestmeTit, By contrast, in the West African nation of Senegal 
there are few e> tension services, pesticides and fertilizers are too 
expensive for the average farmer, and mechanization not only is costly 
'but would actually be deLrlm^ntal In an economy where labor is abundant. 

The film also reviews the roles of government subsidies in the 
United States and government (socialist) control ^n Sene^-^l. However, 
it is likely that studt^nts vould have difficulty making the comparison 
between bureaucracie?- in the United States and Senegal as presented in 
the film. Teachers might also find that relatively too much time is 
devested to the United States and too little to Senegal. Finally, the 
lack of a study guide requires the teacher to devise a structure for 
debriefing the film. F.owever, for a strong visual comparison of developed 
vs. developing countries and first-world vs. third-world onditlons, 27)^.' 
Nguba Connection Is an exceJlent supplement to existing curricula. 

The People Problem: PopuLit: i on and Urban Expansion i;'i T^tin America (2- 
part- f i lip^f r i J)) , by Ciae.on '\ Slcll.-tc Current Affairs Films (1977)- 

Tl is filmsLi ip, with ac eomi^anyin^ discussion gu-^de, uses hat in 
/^jnerlca as a case sruJy lo examine the causes and consequences ai pop^ 
ulation e>:pl OS ioi) ami te p^*'i\'i'de a rr itical analysis of the ] nrp^e-seal 
urban mi^;rntii \ that is takln)^ place in the developing world. Two majoi 
objectives tin.ierl'e the foi.-tual cont(Mit jf this program. (1) to increase 
students* awaM'nL'Ss of /ind coT^cern about tru* effects of overpcpiiJ a t f on c^n 
the development (.f a re^ioT\ and C?) to sliow stutlcMits how a hurge<in i n).^, 
population in anfilhei" part of th(^ wirld may afffH:t tiie quality of llieit 
own I i ves , 

In sn|)pMr( o) thr^se oli j ec t i ves , (.lie first [.wirt fit" the iilm'^ti |p 
shows SfUDP 1 hr j)r(i|.lrins re. pid popu 1 /i t i p,TMv;(ti 1^)'. cans/Ml I'n hat in 
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America and the attempts being made to re^dve thevse probleras* Part 2 
traces the flight of millions of rural migrants in the region to cities 
already bursting at the seams. 'he films trip concludes by describing 
the similarities and differences between Latin American ciuies and their '| 
counterparts in the United States. 

The strength of this program is that it treats population ^^ :v )':h and 
urban expansion not as isolated phenomena but rather as factor in;: -r-- 
related with other problems of development and modernization* Tt ^ 
provides good .examples of the problems shared by urban centers i>c :m 
United Stiates nnd those in other regions of the world* 



Supplementary Resources 

United Nations Statistical Yearbook^ United Nations Demographic Yearbook, 
United Nations Statistical Pocketbook (annuals). United Nations. 

These annual publications issued by the United Natioiis are excellent 
sources of -^rternatlonal data. They are available in most large libraries. 

Social Education y November /December 1974. EJ 106 511. National Council 
for the Social Studies (1974). 

' This special issue of the journal Social Education y available in 
most college libraries* is focused on the twin isjues of world hunger and 
poverty* It contains a variety of articles providing background infor- 
mation on these topics, a photo essay which raises questions about our 
Inteiiiational priorities, and teaching strategies anf* activities designed 
L<> develop students* awareness of these issues. 

The Development Puzzle, by Nance Lui Fyson. ED 100 749. Voluntary 
Coimnittee on Ovtirseas Aid and Developmeni: (1974). 

The sourcebook has five major sections, dealing with (1) background 
information on developing countries, (2) how population growth, industrial- 
ization, education, and values are related to economic development, (3) 
general ideaS' and suggestiou. for teaching about this top'c, (4). ideas 
for teaching about the tt Ird world -*n geography^ histpry, English, music, 
art, and science classes, and (5) materials for classroom use* 

"Diversity and Change/* in Teaching About Divtirsity: Latin AniOricay by 
Kenneth A. Swlt^.er and Charlotte A- Redden. Center for Teaching Inter- 
national Relations (1978)* 

This chapter contains four classroom activities designed lc help 
students explore urban change in a ^.ase study, Invest Igate. f ive Indicators 
of change in Latin America, and diagram aspects of change In their 
conmiunlty, nation, and world. 

0 

^*The Technology bxplosi^n," in Great Decisions '79^ edited by Wall;ice. 
li^;in, Jr. Foreign Policy Association ,1979) » 
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This excellent reading reviews the global technology explosion, 
suh'^equeut demands for technology trar fer by less-developed countries, 
and t'le responses to these demands by t* a United States as a leader of . 
the d ?.veloped countries. 

World Bank Sector Policy Papers (occasional bull^fcins). World Bank. 

These occasional papers summarize such development issues as edu-- 
cation, health, housing, and agriculture and discuss response^ to these 
issues by World Bank programs. They contain useful reference information 
for teachers and. students. 

Field Staff Reports (occasional bulletins), American Universities Flexd 
Staff, 

These pamphlets written by Americ ai Universities Field Staff associ- 
ates living abroad are focused on the changing political, economic, and 
social structures of countries in Asia, Africa, Latin America, and Europe. 
Among. development topics examined in the 1977 series were "The Politics 
of Income Distribution in Thailand," "Ecuador, Politics of Transition," 
and "Soldiers as Policy Makers in Nigeria." 

Oxfam Project Reports (occasional bulletins). Oxfara America. 

DeveCL6pment projects funded by Oxfam in Africa, Asia, and Latin 
America are described in these mimeographed sheets, which deal with the 
country or region, the problems, and the goal of each project. Written 
in nontechnical language, they can by easily nad by high school students. 

Childhood Problems Norldwj.de (multimedia teaching kit). U.S. Committee 
for UNICEF (1978). 

Th3 3 program presents a general ^,lobal overview of the problem of 
malnutrition in developing countries and UNICEF' s efforts to hi Ip these 
countries use their own resources to combat dietary deficiencleb and 
improve the health of mothers and children. The kit contains stories, 
a photo wallsheet, aildes, and classroom activities. 

Rich MiU, Poor Man: Education (16mm Round/color film), produced by BBC--TV. 
Tlme/L fc Multimedia (1972). 

In aff 1 lent nations, educaticn is seen as the breaker of class 
barriers which allc^ws the poor access to vertical social mobility. It is 
ofl-*n assum,ecl tliat similar opportuni tios exist in the* less- :-*f ^' luent 
rations. Howe^'er, ^is this 52-ralnute film points out, that assumption is 
not necessarily true* The conclusion of Rich Man, Poor Man: Education is 
that the kind of education that has been promoted throup^hout the vyorld 
perpet! ;tes the distinction between t'ich and poor. 
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Tilt (Ifioaa sound/color f ili) . World Bank <1972) . 

This 23*mlnute aniBAted • cartoon axpldrtt* th% IxbaUnce in the 
distribution of the world's wealth and ra^ourcea, ahoira tha attitudes 
of both rich and poor toward devcloppaant , i and posas dome altenmtives 
for devalopmeiat strategies, it can serve ss an effective intsr»duction 
to a diacussion of development issues. 

Holy Growth (3/4" sound videotape). WGBH-TV. 

This one-hour audiovisual progran explores the diaruptive eff et^ts 
of growth in post industrial Japan. The fiin off era an excelljsnt overview 
of the socioeconomic problejas associated with rapid davelopment « 
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HOW MODERN IS THIS PLACE? 
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Directions: Read ^each of thf* ten statements below and circle the torm that 
you think best identifies the degree of modernization of the area described or 
referred to in the statement. 



1. 



I liv? In a huge and growing urban area. Only a few cities in the world 
are larger. 

very modern somewhat modern not modern 



2. 



Our town does not have a doctor. 

very modern somewhat modern 



3. No one in my family has ever lived in a large city, 
very modern somewhat modern 

4. - Our tribe has a very wise chief. 

very modern somewhat modern 

5. Our city has a very bad air pollution problem, 
very nodern somewhat modern 

6. My brother likes to watch television, 
very modern somewhat modern 



not modern 



not modern 



not modern 



not modern 



not modern 



7, Peanuts are one of my country's important export crops. 

veiy modern somewhat modern not modern 

8. Our factories need Lo modernize like thoee in Gprmany and Japan* 
very modern somewhat modern not modern 



9. I quit school to Lake a job when T wa?^. 15. 
very nuxJ e r n s ome wha t lo d em 



not modern 



10, My country imports many foreign ^.roducts. 
very modern somewhat morlern 



not modern 
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Handout 4B 
COMPARING KATIONS 



Country 


X of population 
living in urban 
areaa 


par-capita . 
annual incoae 

(in U.S. $$) 


annual energy 

production 

(in aatric tons) 


no. of 

paaaanger 

vchiclaa 


populAtion 
per 

physician 


A 


73.5 


$7,087 


2,036,000,000 


100,000,000 


622 


B 


AO. 6 


> $ 978 


160,000 


55,000 


2,150 


C 


81.4 


$8,349 


8,000,000 


2,700,000 


645 


D 


9.9 


$ 234 


80,000 


131,000 


16,292 


E 


20.0 

1 


$ 137 


114,000,000 


756,000 


4,162 



Source: World Statistics in Brief (United Nations, 1977). Data are for 1975. 
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1. Of the five countries, which one do you think Is the aosr modern? W /? In what part of the world do' you 

think it la located? Why? 

2. Which nation do you think is the least modern? Why? In what p.ut of the world do you think It Is 

located? 

3. Rank the five countries in order from most modern (#1) to least modern 05), Explain your reasoning. 

A. What additional, kinds of informtion about each country would help you assess Its degree of modernization? 
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Unit 4, Lesson 1 , ^^8^ 1 1 

Handout 4C 
TIPS FOR MAKING COMPARISONS 

j Define your^ems and goals . Have you decided which conditions or qualities 

you want to compare? For example, exactly what do you mean b) the term 
modernizatiot. ? 

Select appropriate indicators . What kinds of information ^will be useful 
in measuring the conditions you want to compare? For example, if you wanted to 
Oil assess the extent of a country's modernization, what kinds of data would be the 

most useful — per-capita annual Income, number of manufacturing plants, average 
level of education, percentage of the population living in urban areas? 

I Make sure that c omparative data are reall} comparable . If one nation defines 

— ' ' 

§ an "urban area" as a commuTilty of at least 500 people and another country con- 

siders only cities of at J east 100,000 people to be "urban," using the indicator 
H| "percentage of population living in urban areas" would not yield a valid comparison. 

Provide sufficient context for information . Some s^^atistics are meaningless 
SI by themselves. For example, knowing that a country has 1 million motor vehicles 

^1 does not tell you much unless you also know the total population of the country, 

H Average per-capita annual Income is not an adequate Indicator of a country s 

•hI standard of living unless you know how that income^ is distributed—if 1 percent 

aj of the people have 90 percent of the inrome, the general standard of living will 

21 be much lower than it would be if the Income were distributed more evenly, 
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Handout 4D 
LETTERS FROM TWO FRIENDS 

In many areas of the world, people are leaving rural areas and moving to 
towns or cities. The following letters were exchanged by two friends in a 
Latin American t'ountry— one who remained in the country and one who moved to 
the city. What do these letters tell you ajbout the country as a whole and 
about the variations within it? 



Quirido Camilo, 

Even though you have been gone for a year, T still miss you. All of the 
men from the village and nearby farms helped fix the roof on the school so it 
won ft leak during the rainy season this year. We also finished taking out the 
big tree stump that was in the corner of the soccer field. As you can imagine, 
all the men still play soccer every Sunday. 

Old Mejia at the government co-op store is still as nasty as ever. As 
long as his nephew is a goverrjnent official in the capital, I guess we can't 
get rid of him. At least he is giving credit again. The farm extension man 
said that he might let us test a new fertilizer on our crops if the local 
research center gvits some grant money to buy new |:ool3. We bought a radio, 
but we only play it during breakfast and for an hour at night because the 
batteries are so expensive. 

I now work one day a week on Senor Hernandez' farm. For a large landowner 
he is actually not uoo bad to work for. I still hope to be able to get to 
Medellin someday to visit you and see the city. 

^ Tu amigo siempre* 

Jorge 

Querido Jorge, ' ' 

It was good to hear from you. ,1 can't believe that you finally got the 
old stump out. Here in the city all the men also play soccer every Sunday. 
In our neighborhood we go over to the university where there 'is lots of room 
to play. My sisters, Lydia and Nora, like going to the movies. There are lots 
of theaters, though we can't afford to go too often. If my dad gets a bonus. at 
the factory this Chrlstiras, we hope to buy a television set. Lydia wants a 
record player. She now works in a cafeteria downtown. Nora. will finish eighth 
grade next year and then hopes to get a job as a sales clerk in a store. 

The city is big and life is very fast. At first I didn't like it much, 
but 1 do now. There is a lot to see and do. I have even been to see pro- 
fessional soccer games and a bullfight. At the moment I am working as a helper 
at a construction site— the city has buildings 20 stories tall. I hope to 
learn enough to become a carpenter and make more money. 

1 hope that you can co ^e visit us. You would be amazed at how large and 
ii,odern Medellin is, \ 

Tu amigo , 

Caml.lo 
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Handout 4E- 
U,S* FOREIGN AID, 1946-1977 * 



Type of Aid Amount (In $ mllllohs) 

Economic aid 

loans - 41,257 

grants 79,634 

total economic aid 120,891 

Military aid 

loans 9,137 

grants 69,581 

total military aid 78,718 

Total foreign aid 199,609 



Re ton or Category Amount (In $ millions) 

Western Europe 24,087 

Eastern Europe 2,203 

Near East and South Asia ' 33,099 

Africa 6,681 

Far East and Pacific 27,156 

•J 

Western Hemisphere 12,940 

International organizations 7,379 

Total foreign aid 113,545 



Source: Statistical Abstract of the United States^ 1978 (U.S, Department 
of Commerce, Bureau'of the Census). Note: The totals for the two tables diffex 
because certain types of aid programs were not reported on a per-country or per- 
region basis. 
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DILEMMAS AND DECISIONS 
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You are membera of the Foreign Assistance Subcotnmittee of the U*S. Senate. 
Your job is to make recornmend itions about the allocation of foreign aid to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. You have already made recommendations about the 
amount of aid that should be given to nations In Western and Eastern Europe, and 
you are now making recoramendatic^ns oh the amount of aid to be given to other 
nations. 

You have decided on the total amounts of U.S. aid that will be given to 
various geographic^ regions. These a mMints are listed in the table below. 

Africa - $576 million 

Far East and Pacific $720 million 

Near East and South Asia $2,661 million 

Western flemisphere $434 million 

Total $4,391'million 

Today you are making recommendations about allocations of aid in the 
Western Hemisphere^ Of the $434 million available, you have distributed $329 , 
million. You have $105 million left to distribute among four remaining countries, 
These countries have requested a total of $179 million in aid. Some fact 5 about 
each of the four countries are provided below. Read this material and then use 
the "Foreign Aid Decision Form" to report your recommendation. 

Countr y //I has requested $85 million In U.S. aid. The country is governed 
by a weak democratic system. The Communist party Is strong but holds few govern'- 
meAt positions. The party presently in power is pro-United States. The economy 
depends heavily on the export df one crop and one mineral. There Is little 
Industry. The aid money will be used to improve and extend the road system^ 
improve the dock and port facilities iv the country's dnly port city, and fund 
agricultural extension projects. 

Country //2 has rt^quested $60 million in U.S. aid. The country Is governed 
by a pro-U.S. military dictatorship which always supports the United States at 
the United Nations* The economy is almost completely dependent on the export 
of one crop. As a result of falling prices for this crop on the international 
market, the country's economy is in very poor condition. However, in large part, 
the aid requested is military aid. The government has put down two pc^asant 
revolts in the past year^ Of the requonled $60 million In aid, some $2'3 million 
will be used to improve the airport in the capit/il clt^, build n l)ospltal in the 
capital city, and improve the nation's telephone HyHtiMiu 

0 a 
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Country //3 has requested $22 million in U.S. aid. The country is governed 
by a socialist party; Its foreign policy is neutral. The president of the 
country often participates in meetings of heads of state of nonaligned nations. 
Country //3 has a, diversified economy which exports agricultural products, some 
minerals, and light manufactured goods* The requested aid will be used to 
improve the national university, send students abroad for advanced college 
degrees in business management and science, and import farm machinery. 

Country H has requested $12 millioti in U.S. aid. The country is governed 
by a stable democracy. The economy is developing rapidly. The nation exports 
agricultural products, minerals,' some oil, and a variety of industrial goods. 
Some of the nation ^s industrial goods compete with U.S. exports to Latin 
American nations. The $12 million in requested aid will be used to begin con- 
struction o^ a steel mill. 
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Foreign Aid Dec lo Ion Form 

1. What is the strongest argument for giving foreign aid to each country? 

Country #1 I_ 



Country #2 



Country #3 



Country #4 



2. .What is the strongest argument against giving foreign aid to each country? 
Country //I 



Country if 2 



Country #3 ' 



Country //4 



3. How much aid do you recommend 8houl<\ be given to each country' 



Country //I 
Country #2 
Country #3 
Country //4 



$ 



$ 



ERLC 
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4* On what basis did you make your final decision for each country? 

Country #1 _j ^ [ 



Country #2 



Country #3 
a 

•H ... 

^} Country #4 

I 
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Handout _4G * 
CONFLICTING VIEWPOINTS 

1. "As an officer in the American Freedom Society, I urge the Senate tc 
distribute aid with the intent of rewarding those nations which are our allies 
or which support our positions In the Unlrtied Nations and other international 
o;rganl2atlons. Foreign aid should be used to fost'er nations with capitalistic 
economies and democratic governments. Aid; should be used as a tool to further 
U.S. interests. 

2. "As an economist, I can tell you that the amount of aid to be distrib- 
uted is very small compared to the size of the economic difficulties faced by 
the developing nations of the third world. Aid should be distributed on the 
basis of where it can have the most immediate, dramatic Inipact." The emphasis 
Should be on nAtions which are already partially developed and whose strong 
economies, with some U.S. assistance, will grow rapidly. Unfortunately, some 
of the poorest nations will have to be neglected for the present time." 

3. "As an official of one of the nation's largest labor unions, I urge 
ttie Senate to keep in mind thd damage done lo the U.S. economy and jobs lost ' 
due to foreign Imports. Aid should not be used to develop Industries that will 
compete with U.S. products and result In a loss .of U.S. Jobs." . 

4. "As a member of the concerned clergy I would like to suggest that t^e 
main goal of U.S. aid should be to Improve the lives of people worldwide. Aid 
should be given to any nation where standi^rds of living are low If we can be 
reasonably dure that the aid money will reach the. people. Aid should be given 
to projects that will directly Improve the quality of life— especially outside 
the capital city. Aid should go for better schools and hospitals, roads, health 
and sanitation programs, recreation programs and agricultural programs." 



\ 5. ENVIRONMENT AND TECHN0LCX5Y. 



As the world economy continues to gx-ow, the earth's capacity to 
supply fresh water, provide Uving apace, arable land, and natural 
recreation areas, and absorb Vaste products will be increasingly tested. 
§ome of these capacities may be adequate to support the present rate of . 
economic growth well into the next century; however, others are danger- 
ously close to reaching theit limi1»r^ Signs of enyironmental deterior- 
ation arc already visible on "a global scale in the form of pblluted lakes 
and streams, toxic. materials in' the environment, alterations in climate, 
soil erosion, and the extinction of certain species of plant and animal 
life. The challenge to the teacher is to provide a class-room, experience 
which will enable students to understand the relationship between human 
beings and the natural environment^ that the natural environment is a 
single, integrated global system; that the satisfaction of human needs 
depends' directly or indirectly, on the natural resources in the earth s 
biosphere; and that the acttviples of, all human beings affect the 
earth's biosphere. 

Numerous examples can be used to bring into focus, the extent of ■ 
global interdependence in this area. To meet the rising. demand for food, 
new land is cleared; this results in the steady and progressive deforest- 
ation of-thfe earth, particularly in the developing regions of the world.,' 
As trees are cut down and as land Is brought under thd plow, soil is, 
eroded, dust bowls are created, and rivers, reservoirs, and Irrigation 
Canals fill with dllt. 

Likewise, as the rich countries continue their pursuit of affluence 
and. the poor countries strive desperately to catch up, the discharge of 
waste oroducts into the ecosystem continues to rise. The discharge of 
these waste, products— particularly the more persistent ones, such as DDT— 
' creates gloijal problems. DDT is nonbiodegradable; carried by the wiW 
^ and tides, it circulates freely throughout the biosphere. In many parts 
of the xTorld, levels of DL. have reached the point where they threaten 
the survival of certain animal species and pose a serious cancer risk ta 

humans. " . ' " " " ■ " 

.The use and abuse of the world's oceans represents still another 
.'jxiiple of environmental interdependence. The recent advances in tech- 
nology ."^ich have vastly increased our knowledge of the seas have also 
made it easier for humans to do long-lasting damage to the marine environ- 
ment. ' We are now able to exploit the mineral resources of the deep sea, 
drill for oil and gas at depths Keyond any imagined a decade ago, and 
citch huge quantities of fish. The result, however. Is an increase in 
the amount of pollutants discharged into the sea and a reduction in the 
vital elements necessary to sustain ocean life. In some areas fishing 
has become so intense that the destruction of several species is a very 
real possibility. 

The problem of ocean pollution raises questions about the role of, 
advanced technology in an ^interdependent world — questions that pose a 
real dilemma for humankind as it approaches the 21st century. On the 
one hand, technological achievements — particularly mass communication 
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and International transport~ha"e brought nation* closer together and 
provided a basis tor global cooperaticn. On the other hand, every 
advance in technology involves huaan and envlronaental costs. It is 
impbrtaht that students become aware of the ways in which the growth of 
technology has affected the natural environnent and hunan ll,fe styles'. 

The lessons and materials In this unit illustrate how each of us . 
shapes and is shaped by the environnent. Onee students begin to recog- 
nize the extent of their individual and grdup responsibilitiias for their 
surroundings, they can begin to analyze and evaluate alternative models 
for using technology, protecting the biosphere, and managing the world's 
resources. . ' ^^"^i 
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Lesson 1: Oil Po llution: Can It Be Contyolled ? 

One of the most visible and dangerous pollutants that finds its way 
Into the sea is oill Some oil is dumped or .aischarged directly into the 
sea, or it xipn get there as a result of oil spills from offshore drilling 
accidents, or tanker collisions. Petroleum and its by-products Impede 
ehe ability' of the^acean to sustain life. 

This classrbora activity , introduces students to a leading cause of 
oil pollution in. the oceans— tanker collisions. By participation ir\, a 
role-play and decision-waking activity, ^tudents come»^to better understand 
the Importance of "reaching international^ ag'reeraent on the j^rotection vof 
the marine environment. , . • . ''' 

Suggested Courses and Topics : World historic (control of the seas, 
role of 'the United Nations, environmenl^al interdependence) , 
environmental studies' (pollution of the ocean, environmental 
inteifdependence}, contemporary issues (the oceans as resources) . 
«> > 

Time Required : One or tUro' class periods. 

Instructional Objectives : At the conclusion of the lesson, students '■ 
will be .better able to: 

* 

Identify the eff^ts of -oil spills upon the resources of the 

ocean. , 

— Understand some of the complexities involved in preventing ^ 
further pollution of the ocean. 

-Recognize the > imporiui.nce of reaching an international agreement 
on protection of the marine environment. 

Source of "Data : "The Oceans and the Seabed," in Great Decisions 
1975 (New York: Foreign Policy Associatioh, 1975). ; 



Introd ucing the Lessop . . 

1. Announce to the students that they will be participating In an 
activity which will give them the opportunity to experience some ot the 
complexiti-es involved In preventing further pollution of the ocean. 

2. Divide the class Into groups of four. Explain that each group 
will consist of the same four individuals— a representative to the U.S. 
Congref^fi, a United Nations official, an OPEC agent, and an oil company 
represeni^atlve— and that students will role-play these Individuals. 
Distribute copies of Handout 5A, "Role Objectives/' and orally review 
the objectives for each role that^wlll be assumed during t;he simulation, 

Develo p ing the Lesson 

3. Distribute copies of Handout 5B, "Colllslc a off tlu.- Engli.sli 
Coast," and alloj students a few minutes to read it. . . 
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A. After €he students have read the handout, make sure they under- 
* stand that pollution of the world's oceans has reached alarming levels. 
For ejtample, golf-ball-size pieces of 'oil tar have been found in massive 
proportions throughout the Atlantic Oce/in. During the 1960s and 19708, 
more than 740 oil spills were caused by tanker collisions. 

5. Give each group a copy of Handout 5C, "Action Form." Explain' 
that the objective of ,this activity is to decide on a course of action 

in response to .the, oil tanker collision and consequent demands by environ- 
mental groups and Certain members of the United Naticms to severely 
restrict or prohibit the use of supertankers. ' The course of action ' 
chosen" by each jgroup must take into consideration the role objectives of, 
individual group members. (Note ; If there is a conf lict ^etweeh members 
of the group over a proper course of action, they should be encouraged 
to alter their action so as to reach a group- coijsensus. It may be that 
some members will haye to give up on the possibility of realizing all o£ 
their objectives in order for the group to reach a consensus.) 

6. When each group has developed a course of action which bas the 
support of alx its members, ask them to describe that course of "Action 
under the heading "General Pplicy" on the action form. Each group member 
should then Indicate on the action form which steps will be taken 
individually to carry out the general policy decided oh by the group, A 
member of the group who' does aot agree with the others should Indicate 
what actions he or she will take to further his or her own interests. 

7. After all the groups have finished filling out, their action 
forms, ask a "representative from each grou^o report to the class on the 
general policy formulated by the group ^iid the individual "actions that 
will be taken in support of that policy. 

V 

0 

Concluding the Lesson 

8. The activity max be concluded by focusing a discussion on t^e 
following questions: 

—How many effects of oil spills can you think of? Why are oil - 
spills so destructive? . * 

--What were some of the cpnfirtTts your group experienced in deciding 
on a recommendation? 

—Who should be responsibly for safety measures (ship technology, 
crew training, traffic regulation) in the oil shipping industry? The oil 
companies? The United Nations? Other agencies? 

— Who should be responsible for enforcing these safety measures? 
The nation whose' flag is flown by the offending ship? The nation within 
whose jurisdiction an acc'ident might occur? 

— Should developing countries be forced to pay for expensive 
technology and training programs in order to avoid future oil spills? 

—What can be done to prevent supettankers from operating in 
decrepit condition and with inad^^quate crev ^? 

—What are some of the most serious ditilculties involved In prevent-- 
Ing future oil* pollution? 
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The detrimental effcets of technological, advances o^ the glotal 
environment offer vivid Illustrations of^the increasing level ofiinter- 
national interdependence. The materials and activities in this lesson 
will' help recognize such problems and identify means of resolving them. 

S uggested Courses and Topics: Current issuer (environment^ tech-- 
^ noJogy) f ^environmental studies* \ 

rime Required : Two class perioa^^ , • ^ 

. * J* ' / 

InstructioMl^ Objectives : At the conclusion of this activity, 
students will be better able 'to: v ^ 

-^--Define the concept of global interdependence. 
— Identify actors and problems in interdependent issues 
related to envirotment and technology. ' - . 

Source of Data : Donella H. Meadows et al., The Limits to Growth: 
A Report for the Club of Rome's Project on the Predicament of 
Mankind (New York: Universe ' Books ^ 197 T) . 

Intro ducing the Lesson 

!• Ask the students to brainstorm a list of major environmental 
and technological problems that affect the nations of the world. List 
tKeae problems on the chalkboard, (Among the problems idetitlfied by 
students might be iSr pollution, y^ter pollution, ,energy shortages, 
urban sprawl, population growth, resource depletion, nuclear waste 
disposal, computer-assisted invasion of privacy,' nuclear weapons 
escalation.) . • . 

Developing the Lesson 

A 

2. Distribute copies of 'Handouts 5D, 5E, 5F, and 5G, ^nd ask 
students to examine the data in the -handouts, working in small groups. 
Explain that each group will be applying the questions In Handou,t 5D, 
"Global Change," to one of the other handouts. 

3. Focus a discussion on students' responses. On the chalkboard, 
list the problems associated with each set of data, the severity of the 
problems, and the areas of the world ^affected by the problems. (One 
result of the discussion should be the realization that the- problems 
cross "national boundaries.)' 

» 

ConcludinR the. Lesson 

4. Clarity for students that the diagram in Handout 5F,, "Impact of 
Increased Pesticide Use," maps the impact of one environmental problem. 
Briefly discuss the following questi' nr.: 
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— ^What appears to be the^ major benefit of the increased use of 
pesticides for farming purposes? (Increased production and availability 
of farm product^s.) # ' ^ ' . 

--What appears to be the major 4iarm caused by the increased use of . 
pesticides in farming? (Increased^cance.r risks and farm prodrctlon costs.) 

5. Ask' each group of students to sllect a global environmental or 
technological development and map *it8 dmpact, us^ng Hanflout SE^as a' 
model, (Such developments might include increased use of nuclear reactors, 
increased hunting of Whales or other ^ea life, increased use of auto- 
mobiles, urban growth, increased coal production.) 

6. ' Have all the grqups report back to the class on the developments 
they selected and their effects on various aspects of. life. Make sure 
students understand that; some impacts may- iSe viewed as positive or 
beneficial, whereas other impacts may be viewed as negative or harmful. 

7. On the basis of^ this exercise, ask each group of students to 
develop a definition of global interdependence ^as i^ relates to the 
environment. * ' 
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Additional Resources for 'Unit" 5 ' 

. ' • ■ '. •' ■ • • 

Primkry Resources * ° 

"Environmental. Ifefeues and Quality of Life," In terSQa 82, by David C. 'King 
and Cathryn.J. Long. : Glt>l?al Perspectives in Education (1976). 

What price' arc we willing to pay. /or an Improved en^ircijnfiBnt? What- , 
are we -willing to give up in order to have a^^hcal^hier (^nvironment? How ^ 
can citizens of a single nation or the natlonis^oi^ the w<^i?ld iigree upon 
the trade-offs involved in issue^ of econoicic deyelopmettttve^sus envii?on- 
ment protection on an interna4jbonal scale? These are the questions 
addreased in ','Environment41 Issues and Quality of. Life," a series of 
readings and activities dealing with how local arid national decjaions 
Interact with the global environment.. Included in the mateiii^als are a 
ten-page collage of readings and photographs depicting various aspects 
of the global -condition,, with .accompanying discussion qaestions; a global 
data 'bank with such, indicator* for measuring the quality of life as 
popula'tion sire, Aicome, health, and education; and a data set of compar- 
able United States statistics.;; The procedures' suggested^ call for analyzing 
data and writing reports in order to compare nations as well as examining 
various a jpccts of the quality of life. The activity requires from three 
to ten class periods. [ . , 

' * 

^nvitormAitSil Education Interdepend^cet S Concept Approachr by David C. 
King.. Global Perspectives in Education (1976) . 

Environmental Education is a guide to K-12 classroom activities that 
de.al w:^th the interdependence of humans and their environment. Sample 
activities are presented in an accompanying handbook. ; * 

' For gra las » 10-12, the guide presents objectives and topic ifdeas for 
curriculiim development. For example, under the heading "Exploring Space- 
ship Earth," there are ideas for courses ia biology and social studies 
as well as a multidisclplinary approach. The handbook presents more 
detailed ideas for classroom activities focusing on population growth, 
"foddi energy , the" C5rc eans , and the environment . 

Environmental Education is intended to provide teachers with a series 
of unifying objectives and ideas for classroom activities that will 
enhance the teaching of environmental issues. The main strength of the 
•materials, lies in their diversified approach to the issue. .For some, 
tUe weakness' of «. the materials will be that most ideas are not fully 
developed and require additional effort by the teacher before they may 
be used successfully in the classroom. 

Living With Te chnology} Can We , Control Applied Science? (multimedia 
teaching kit) . Sunburst Communications (1975) . 

This program examines the origins, current trends and future 
directions of a world which has become increasingly dependent on and 
dominated by technology. Included in the program are five color filmstrlpi 
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^Ix cassettes or records, and a teadher^s guide that provides a script, 
discussion questiona^^ and research topics for students. The purpose of ^ 
the program is twofold: CI) to^make students mor^ aware of the wa^e in 
which the growth of technolo|;y has Effected the natlpnal environment and 
human lives "and (2) to help students gain the knowledge necessary for'* 
considering alteitvitlve solutions to living with technology/ ^ ' 

Throughout the program, an Interdlacipllnary approach ^ploya art, , 
literature, historical events, and social science data. By drawing oi^ / 
various disciplines, Students are given the opportunity to view t^hemselves 
and their relationships to the environment; froln a global perspective,, 

.The f irs^ segment of the program describes how humans have changed 
society and tlie natural world through technology. The next segment 
focuses* on the historical development of the United States ^nd shows the 
cpnnectlon between our wealth- Qf natural resources and the gene7;al)ly« 
favorable attitude that h^s prevailed toward industrialization and \ 
technological .advancement, A segment^ entitled "Implications for the 
Wo^rld System,'* illustrates* the global impact- of technological change in 
any part of the^world and emphasizes the vulnerability of' humans to 
technological breakdowns.^ The final two segments of the program dls^ss 
problems that may 'result 'fiym current trends and practices and introduces 
the ideas of such writers as Robert Heinleln, Alvin Toff ler, and Arthur ^ 
C, Clarke,' ' ^ ^ 

Living With 'llecbnology raises. Important questions about the need for 
Individuals to live with less technology and greater respect for nature. 
Because the program cover,s such a wide tange of content, ho\<^ver. It does 
not always present the stbstance necessary for. students to provide 
'tlioughtful answers to these questions. As a result, teach^<ers will need 
to allow plenty of tfme for discussion and further research. The program 
can be easily ^.ntegrated into humanities, science f Iction^ scieii^^^^d 
society, and current affairs courses, * ^ ' 




Black T}ii3e (16mm sound/color film), produced WGBH-TVi Time/Life, Multi- 
media (1979), , >^ 

This 58-mlnute film, produced* by WGBH-Ty. as part of its NOVA series,, 
deals with pne of the major ecological^ disasters of our time: the spill- 
ing of 220,000 tons of crude oil into the sea as a result of the breakup, 
of the supertanker Amoco Cc?di2 ^ff the. storm-tossefl Bt:lttany peninsula. 
The purpose of this film is to describe the economic and environmental 
damage to the land and people of the Brittany Coast, the relative success 
and-f^iilure of different clean-^up attempts, and the measures oil comp^anles 

arc taking to prevent oil spills In the future, ' 

• » -« ^ ' 

The film goes well beyond the usual news report 9 focusing on the 
immediate problems of salvage and cleanup. Instead ♦ it presents a compre- 
hensive picture not only of the resulting damage But also of human in- 
adequacy In the face of such disasters. 

The Informaticin presented in the film can be easily adapted to 
accommodate open-ended Inquiry problems. , For ex<iraple, students might be 
asked -to choose between implementing stricter environmental safeguards 
(at the risk of higher fuel' costs and loss of trade) and permitting 
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relativel^j unrestricted tanker traffic (at the risk of future oil spills). 
ti this approach is follo\*ed, the film can serve as an excellent starting 
point" for broader discussion of the ecological frrobleras associated with 
energy production. ' . 

sHifting Sands of the Sahel (sound films trip), by Ettsigfle Laufe. 
, Current f nir& Films (1970) • ^ ' . 

This 15-20 minute filmstfip with accompanying alscussion guide 
' • examines the great , drought which occurred during the lajte 1960s and e^rly 
^19706^ in the Bub-Saharan area of Africa known as the Sahel* XCpgnitive - 
learning Is the jjole objective emphasized in this program, AS a result ^ 
of viewing th^f jLlmstrip, students should be able to understand the [- 
causes of the dro\ight; its immediate effects on the people^ the animals, 
and the land; and the long-range solutions to the problerosX faced by the 
nomids who inhabit the sub-Saharan. region. ^ . \ 

The filmstrip is particularly ei^fective in demonstrating the f«ct' 
that well-mean iri£j^ut hastily conceived aid programs originating in the ^ 
Western nations actually set the^stagfe f or the drought to occur. The 
discussion guide contains a substantial amount of background information, 
a list of key words that appear *in the filmgtrip, and a brief li^t of 
^ suggested projects, 

^Doomsday: 21st Century (2-parti sonnd filpstrip), by Carol Deegan.^ • * t 
Prentice-Hall, Media (1976)- - 

These filmstrips and casfiette' tapes present studentsy' with the warning 
"We are growing ourselves to cjl^^th'* and then asks, "What can we do about 
it?" The accompanying progra^ guide provides the classroom teacher with 
^i^liaviota? objectives, a curriculum coordination key, questions for 
- probing^ key concepts, suggestions for follow-up activities and discussion, 
.a glossary of terms, and a short bibliography. . / 

Doomsday' s stated objective is to inform student^ — who wijl live the 
• 'future — of the threats , as well as the promises ot the future and of the 
odds both for and against their survival. In looking to the future, 
students are -appraised of the economic and social problems, implicit in 
programs designed to ^voi^ possible e'xtinction of the human race. This 
flTmstYip 'program 'is a to a compljx , "cohtf ove^^^ 

issue. ' ^ ' 



Supplementary Re£\ources • . 

The Global Environment: Prospects for tha Future y Global. Dimensions, 

no, 2, etjited by Gary Smith. Center for Teaching International Relations 

(1972). • ^ ^ 

This pamphlet suggests several classroom exercises designed to raise 
questions about o*..r future environment. 
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"iihaping the • Environment," Litercom 83, ejit^ by David C./King and 
Catliryn Lohg. EJ 1A5 510* Global Perspectives in Education (197'6) 

. Th^g issue of Irjtercom coTitd'iYi^ a guide to discussion, study, and 
• resources. ay well as a simulation of an in^ividualj coping with the enviroa-^ . 
ment. Additional material* explore the interdependejice of population^. : 
fooid, climate,rand land use*. if^ , " , ^ , ^ 

"The Oceans and the Seabed," in Great Decisions ^75^ edit<id by Norman 
Jacobs • Foreign Policy Association (19*75) , ' ^ ' 

Who owns the oq^ans? Can international law govern who exploits, the 
oceans and h(?w? These readings and discussion. questions Introduce studentsp 
to an issue that no doubt will continue to provoke major international 
controversy. • . ' 

Soft /Technologies yHard\:hciceSy Worldwatch Paper no. 21,* by Co^n Noxman. 
WorldWatch Institute (1978). 

,^This probing examiiiL^t ion of the criteria that should be tfpplied, by 

both developed and developing nations, in, the selection of apj^ropriate 

\ technologies is us&ful ijackground reading for teachets and advanced high 

school* students V . 
\^ 

The Genets Strategy^: Climate and Global Survival y by Stephen Schneider 
and Lynn K. Mesurow. Plenum Press (1976). 

.The thesis o^ this bbok is that the earth^s climate is changing for 
the w6rs0 and thai major grain-growing areas of th^ world will begin to 
experience problcrrs as a rosult of -^oldtjr temperatures* The author 
suggests that we bv.ockpile grain in good years to cpf^set the bad harvests 
caused by fluctuations in the world's weather. 

Future Shock (16mm sound/color film), p.^uced by Metromedia Producfers. 
McGraw-^Hill Films. (1972). ^ ' . ^ ^ ' 

'This 42-minut6 ;f ilm, based on Alvln Toffler's book of the same title, 
provides a jarring look at our fas.t-approaching postindustrial societsy 
* ^ and the massive social .disorder ali?eady unleashed as a result of present- 
i day technology. ' * , 

♦ 

# ♦ * . 

The Rise and Fall of DDT (16rain sound/color film), produced by BBC-TV. ' 
Time/Life Multimedia (1976)- ' , ' . ^ . . 

First hailed as a miracle insecticide and the savior of millions of 
rives, DDT came to be regarded by many as a threat to the envir.pnment (and 
has, in fact', been banned in the United State? ♦ This 18--minute film 
examines the pros and c^jns of a chemical that has been a soarce or inter- 
national controversy for many years. 
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Will the Fishing' Have to Stop? (Ifimm Bouod/colori £ll]fi)»^ produced b'^ WGBH-r 
;TV, Time/Life Multimedia (1976)/ . 

Throughout history man has considered fish an unlimited resource^ 
but it is now evident that the super trawlers tlhat fish the world's 
coastllnes'^krd combing the oceans clean. This 31"*i&lnute film studies 
the threat of disastrous fish shortages and explores our optlo\is for 

preventing the disappearance of many sp^&ies o$ fifth « 

/' ■ . * 

Only One jSarth: The Stockholm Confejnence (ISnm ;s6und/color film)* 
United Nationa (1973). i 

This 30-minute film describes the meeting of 1^200 delegates from- 
113 nations 9 as well as scores of individuals and environmental ^groups » 
at the^^lrst United Nations Conference on the Human Environment in June - 
1972. , 

Alotie in the Midst of the Land (16mm sound/ color film), produced by NBC- 
TV. IliBC Educational Enterprises (1975).. 

.\1 though this film purports to be a d^ama abou^t the future, it Is , 
actually a report on the balance of nature. However ^ the* developers 
'point out, it wilJ, be a picture of our future if we continue to desttoy 
our '^Environment. The film deals with Chicago and its surrounding suburbs,, 
drawing upon statistical data for a dramatically sobering production. , / 

'• ■. ; ■■ ' ■ 7 ■ • ' 

Our. Polluted Wjprld: The Price of Progrr ess,/1(filin8 trip) , by Milan B. Skacel. 
Current Affairs Films (^972). , / ' 

> This fllmBtrlp examlpes the causes and effects of pollut^Lon in 
industrialized and less-developed 'countries, explores the iilipact of 
modern technolog;^ and rising population on our environment, knd poses 
the question of whether c^cdnomic growth and environmental protection are 
compatible or whether we must change our standards of material comfort in 
order to reclalttf our polluted planet. ^ ... 

Human Valuesjin the Age of\ Technology (sound/slide program). Center for 
the Humanltfes (197,?). ^ i ^ . - 

This slide' program and accompanying discussion questions'are focueed 
on the diverse historical effects of technology on Intlstvlduals and on 
nations. Part of a larger unit, 'this self-contained activity offers an 
exc^ellent Intirodvictipn to the social, cultural,* and philosophical effects 
of humankind's technological progress. ' 
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Uftlt 5, Lesion 1 ^ ' . , . I*age 1 of 1 

' • • . •' ' ' • ' 

t - ' ■ / Handout §A 

ROLE OBJECTIVES 

r 

U,S. Congresalonal Representative * * * 

— To get reelected| * ^ * 

— To preserve our environment, 

—To ensure ^an, adequate. oupply ;of energy at a reasonable cost^ 
-••To preserve the Integrity of our consnitmeat to Israel, 

OP^C Agent 

— tc» maintain unity within OPEC. , ■ — 

— To use oil as a weapon to prevent further military strengthening of Israel by 

the United states. , 
— To maintain and/or .increase profits. 

— To increase the political' influence and stature of the OPEC natioaj. 

OiJL Coigpany Repress atatlve • ^ 

—To maximize profits for he shareholders, \ 

—To ensure an adequate supply of petroletim for market needs without reducing 
domestic reserves, v ^ ' v 

— To'maintain the company political influence with the govelrnment and prevent 
the passage of unfavorable legislation, ' 
—To retnain competitive as the pr/imary supplier of Energy, 

United Nations Official . ^ . * 

—To detemine who Is responsible for the growing number of spills In the oil 

shipping industry. t 

— To woik within the present structure of the United Nations without alienating 
Individual countries. . j 

— To use dipioraacy to ensure that the energy needs of Individual countries are 
met without causing further, damage to the environment. 

— To rp.commend possible solutions to the General Assembly of>' the United Nations. 

> 
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unit 5. Lesson 1 ' ^«8e 1 of 1 

Handout 5B 
COLLISION OFF THE ENGLISH COAST 

In the- early morning of toy 17, 1981, the supertanker Pride of. the Atlantic 
aakes its way slowly through the thick fog of the English Channel. It^ is carry- 
Lng 250,000 tons of crude oil from the' vast oil fields of Iraq,, one of the 
countries that make up the oU cartel known as the Organization of Petroleum 
Exporting Countries (OPEC). 

As th-i tanker nears the English port of Portsmouth, an unnatural event- 
takes place. The technologically "perfect" navigation system of the ship fails, ^ 
and a collision- occurs with another supertanker, Aineria^n Merchant, which Is ' 
-del-iver4ng-20&,000 tons of oil from recently dijcpyered^N 
Both tankers are American owned but registered In Liberia, where inspection 
procedures are^ess rigorous than in other countries. 

As stron'g winds toss the two ships around, millions of gallons of oil 
spread acr^^ss the water. By the end ,of, the week, 20 species of dead fish have ^. 
beeji foun^ along the Englis1> coast. Vast beds *f seaweed, which are harvested ^ 
to make pharmaceuticals find fertilizer, have been destroyed. Tlwusands of oil- . 
tarred birds are dedd or dying;. Scientists inspecting the scene predict that 
the fishing and seaweed industries have been virtually destroyed and will not 
recover for five or ten years. 

\ Three smaller spills have occured in the region during the past fey months, ; 
but this is clearly a major ecological disaster. It touches off a wave of out- 
' rage in ^nvirgnmental groups around the world. The World Environmental Council 
announces plans to hold rallies and demonstrations' demanding the prohibition of 
supertankers. The council's president, Robert Leger, warns that "we are reaching 
the danger point where our oceans will soon be turned into worthless graveyards 
of civilization itself." An emergency session of the United nations is called 
to propose measures that will prevent further pollution of the ocean from oil 
spills. 
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Unit 5, Lesson 1 

Handout 5C 
ACTION FORM 



U.S. Congresalonal representative 
U.N. official 



Oil company repres^entative 
OPEC agent 



General Policy : 



1 Action of U.S . Congressional Representative ; 

a,l . — — nr:: — 

SI . ■ ' 

Ol • N 

I , 

C 

o . 
I) 

g A ction of U>N, Official : 
•d ^ ~ ' 

Ml 
O.I 

4)1 

Ml 

' ol 

*§! Action of Oil' Company Representativ e; 

(d t 

I 

Ol 

I Action of OPEC Agent; 
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Handout 5D. 



GLOBAL CHANGE 



Directions: In investigating the data in Handbut 5E, 5F, and 5G, answer. 

- - ' " / 

the following questions for each set of data; 

1. What environmental or technological problems would you associate with 
the data? 

« 

2. ' On a 1-5 scale (see sample below), how serious is each problem that, 
you associate with the data? Why? 

(ttot-toc .serioiia) _ 1 _. .^ 2 3 A 5 (very /serious) 

3. What are some of . the nations that would b^^fli^st , Severely affected by 
each problem? Why? 



Which nations would"i)rbbably be least severely affectfed by each 
problem? Why? 'a!^- . .. 



5. What is the major effect of each problem on the' peoples of the, world? 
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Handout 5E 



IMPACT OF INCREASED PESTICIDE USE 



The diagram below Illustrates part of the Itapact of one technology-related 
problem-- the increasing use of nestlcldes on farm crops. Such a diagram would 
useful in analyzing the effects of other technological innovations. 



INCREASED PESTICIDE USE 



Assistance is re- 
quested for small 
farmers 







\ 


r 


Cost of competitive 
fanning increases - 




More insect pests are 
eliminated 




Levels of pesticides 
in soil Increase 

1 — i 






i 




Small farmers pro- 
duce less , and lose 




Farm production 
increases 




Levels of pesticides 
in crops Increase 


farms 








More farTU piroducts 
are avallalple 




r tx- 

Levels of pesticides 
^in humans Increase 


Farmers develop- 
ing nations produce 
less and lose markets 
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CARBON DIOXIDE LEVELS 
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. 340 




\ 



1860 



1880 



1900 



1920 



1940 



1960 



>Source:^ Dpnella H. Meadows et al. » The Limits to Growths A Report f>r .the 
Club <^f Rome's Project on th^ Predicament of Mankind (New York: Universe Books 

^ ** * / 

1972). ' 
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Millions 



WbitLD HOTOE vmCLk USE 
(P««9«nger Cart) 
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196t) 



1965 



1970 



1975 



Source; {torl^ statistics in Briof (United Nations 1977)., p, 227, 
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6. ENERGY AND NATl'RAL RESOURCES 



• Since the beginning of the Industrial Revolution, the peoples of the 
globe have come to- use enormous quantities of fuel and mineral resources. 
Industries first used steam-powered machinery-j-and, later, other energy 
sources—to produce Increasingly abundant suppries of goods at relatively 
low prices. Industries based on extracting, processing, manufacturing* 
and using mineral wealth expanded rapidly. ' The result was a radical 
departure from the relatively simple life that had formerly prevailed. 

As this new technology began to grow, an industrial and urban- 
oriented society evolved which was responsible for providing the 
essentials of life to growing numbers of people. The rapid acceleration 
in population growth during this century has been accompanied by rising 
per-caplta consumer demand, thus accelerating the depletion of our fuel 
and mineral resourueB. The Tull-scala development and expansion of the 
auto industry in .the 1930s, for example j generated a huge demand for 
-gaaollnet At about , the same, time, natural gas and oil began to replace 
coal as the principal home heating fuel in the United States. Coal^ 
although dirtier and costlier than these competing fuels, was more 
abundant; however, oil and gas were cheaper because processes^ for 
extracting ^hesie. fuels V7ere easier and less expensive, than shaft mining. 
Since then, increasing industrialization and r^pld population growth, 
translated into. rising energy consumption, have caused an acceleration 
in the use of gas and oil that eventually resulted in significantly 
higher prices. Before beginning a unit of study on resource use and 
scarcity, it is important that students -undors^and these trends which 
have combined to raise the level of global interdependence in regard to 
supplies of energy fuels and raw materials. 

. ' -One widely publicized illustration of resource interdependence- 
occurred iri the fall of 1973, when the, oil-rich Arab countries shut off 
petroleum supplies to soite Western nations; by the following January the 
price of imported oil \iad doubled. Perhaps for tfle first tim^, U.S. ^ 
residents become keenly aware of their vulnerability to any disrv ptlon ^ 
in the international, system that interferes with the movement of energy 
fuels. More recently, civil turmoil in Iran caused a further tightening 
of world oil supplies— another example of an, oil-exporting country us^ng 
its leverage not only to increase its income from the oil produced but 
also to enhance its economic power. Nevertheless, U.S. oil consumption 
* continues to grow at a rate of 3-4 percent a year,- and as a result we 
ha^/e moved from a position of marginal dependence on oil imports to one 
of major dependence. . . - 

Thus, as rising energy consumption presses against finite oil 
reserves, the international oil market has changed from a buyer's to a 
seller's market. It is important to point out to students that there is 
no "quick-fix" solution to this problem. For the present and foreseeable 
future, the oil-exporting countries are in. the driver's seat, and eiiergy 
consumers must begin to think in terms of reordering their priorities and 
altering their habits. 

In mineral resources, as well, we are becoming increasingly dependent 
on imports, in particular on impi^rts fiom relatively poor countries in 
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Aslai .\fricat and Latin America, Interdependence among nations Is 
usually characterized ^in terms of the dependence qf poor countries on 
richer ones-^ra generalization that ±9 essentially true when applied to 
. capital Wd tec^o logy. When it comes, to mineral resources^ however, 
.the dependence of rich countries on poor ones is Increasing year by year. 
By the end of this century, according, to projections made by the U,S, 
Department of the Interior, the United jStates will depend on foreign 
'sources for more than half of its supplies of "13 basic raw materials. 
The prospect of a mineral cartel/ modeled after the Organization of 
Petroleum Exporting Countries (Ol'EC) is very real, especially in those 
ipistauces where a few countries control most of the world's exportable 
supplies > Again, the point should be emphasized to students that the 
situation will probably get wbrse^ before it gets better, and "that ye need 
to look for^new methods of international cooperation in the use. and - 
distribution of nonrenewable fuel and mineral resources. 
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' Les son 1; The T rice of Ga s oline 

In 1973, the Organization of Petroleum i- ,)ortlng' Countries (OPEC) 
cit off oil shipments ' to the' United States, Japan, and certain Western 
European countries in retaliation for their refusal to discontinue 
political support of Israel. Since then, as the OPEC nations liave 
learned to convert their rich natural resources Into billions of dollars, 
the price of gasoline has skyrocketed in almost every nation throughout 
the world. - . 

In the United States, the rise in gasoline prices has been cushioned 
somewhat by government regulations which control the price of doriestic 
oil. As we become more dependent on imported oil, however, sharper price 
increases will be virtually impossible to prevent. ,The impa-rt of higher 
gasoline .prices on individual xitizens and o#vthe Country as a whole is 
the subject of this lesson. , ., ^ 

' Su yyested Courses and Topics r Economics (^overiiment regulator if 
policy, supply and demand, eqonomic interdependence) , current 
issues (economic interdependence), environmental studies' (energ}/ 
use and availahility )\ - , ; , 

rime Rnguired i 1 class period. 

Instructional Objectives : At the concltision of this lessqn, 
:stud(ipts will be better able to: 

— Describe how their pexsonal ^lives and the country as a whole 
will be affected by higher gasoline prices. ... ■ ^ 

' — ^Understand the growing dependence of the United States on 
foreign sou'irces oi energy. ' v 

— Compare the price of gasolene in the United States with gas 
ptices in other countries by analyzing data presented in a table. 
, ' — Decide whether sharp price increases in gasoline are a likely 
'occurrence in- the future. 

Sources of Data : Douella H. Meadows et -^l". , The Limits tp Growth: 
A Report for the Club of Rome's. Project on 'the Predicament of 
Mankind (New York: Universe Books, 1972); daily newspapers and 
news magazines. 

Introducin g the Lesson . ^ 

1. Divide the students into small groups and distribute copies of 
H£»ndout 6A, "Gasolinn — $3 a Gallon?" p:xplain ^hat this exercise will help 
them assess the impact of higher gasoline prices on the^r personal lives 
and on the country as- a whole. Allow time for the students to complete 
the reading. 

2. After the students hava finished the reading, be sure to clarify 
the following points before con;;inuing with the activity: 
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— QPXC Stands for. the Organisation of rstroleuffl Exporting Countries- 
those nations that produce most of the pil sold in vorld markets* It is 
in the best Interests of. this organltat'ion to restrict competition in 
order to limit the supply of oi| and control its price. 

—Until April ^979» U.S. oil companies that explored imd developed^ 
domestic oil sources were prevented by law from selling their oil at 
prlpes higher than those set by the government. U.S. oil prices in April 
1979 were about $5-$7 per barrel lov^ar than world price levels. Since , 
then, the price el domestic oil has been allowfed to gradually rise; this, 
situation is likely to continue until :981, when domestic oil if expected 
to reach world price levels. 

« _ * • 

Developing' the Lesson 

• * 

3. Ask each group of students^ to use the reading iln Handbut 6A as 
a model for deciding how their lives might be different^f gasoline 
prices rose to $3 a gallon. Give each group a copy of Handout 61)^. 
"Highet Gasoline Prices— Impact Form,'* and allow time foe all the groups 
to complete their worksheets. (Note ; In filling out their sheets^ each 
group should mention the Impact of higher gasoline prices on automobile , 
use In terms of (1) distance from home, to school, (2) distance from home- 
to 'shopping areas or places of employment, (3) mobility requirecl for 
social activitljes, recreation, and community or volunteer^ service, (4) 
businesses and services dependent on motor vehicles, *dlrectly and, iti'- 
directly, (5) maximum speeds at, which people are permitted to drive.) 

A. After all the groups have completed their worksheets, ask a 
representative from each group, -to write the list* of effects complied 
by that group on the chalkboard. Then ^focus a brief discussion , on the, 
folljoSlng (Juefstions: " , . \ 

. — Whlch'^^effects would have the most Impact on people's personal 
lives? On the country as a vhole^ 

— Which effect:s would have the least Impact? 

— Which effects would be likely to be felt Immediately? 

— Which effects would be more likely to be felt after a longer 
period of t^me? • ' 

» 

Concluding the Lessoty 

5. Distribute copies of Handout 6C, ^'Gasoline Prices In the Indus- 
trialized World, April 1979*" Students should notice that gasolln^^ 
prices of $2 pr more per gallon. are not unusual In industrialized 
nations, Th^y should also notice that prices In two of the major oll- 
exportlng countries, Kuwait and Saudi Arabia, are substantially lower 
than the wdrld average — even lower than the price in the United States. 
Allow time for students to examine the handout carefully, and then 
introduce the following questions for discussion: 
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—How would your drivl|:g h«bit« be.atfected if yoV lived in France? ^ 
(Students aUht answer that <'iay would drive aaaUer ci^rs at lower 
speeds, parHclpate In car pools, and plan trips carefully In advance.) 

— After iooking at gasoline prices In other Industriallsod nations, 
can you guess how" the eaount jo£ gas coiiisumed In these countries coiKiares 
to the aaouat consuaied in the .United States? (Since prices are loiter in 
the United States, consuajption of gas is probably higher.) 

^Bow can ycu account for the relatively low price of gasoline in 
the United States? (Until recently, dcmestic pr<^uction was sufficient 
to neet denand, najor domestic oil companiea were subject to »trictly^ 
enforced goven«rat pricing regdlatlons, arid the high volume of demand 
kei^t prices lower when supplies were adequate.) , 

-.-Would a drastic ^Increase Ifi the pump price of .gasoline result in 
mudh greater efforts to conserve gasoline and other fuels in the United 
States? / ^ > . 

—Now that you have seen examples of gas prices in other nations, 
does the open i ng scenari o, in this activity seem mo re plausible? 
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Lesson 2; The Allocation ^nd Use of Natural Resources 



Rising consuner -demands during this century have used, up great 
quantities of tha potentially available fuel and mineral resources in 
the nor id. As population growth accelerates, will we be able to satisfy 
these proliferating demands? Or, as- some observers fear, will our 
resources wid technology ultimately prove Inadequate to meet the 
• challenges W danands of an ever-more-crowded, world? By presenting data 
-^that lntroduc>e the Issue of resou^cp use scarcity, this lesson should 
yhelp students. explore the answers to these questions and practice making 
decisions 'about how resources m^y be exploited and distributed In the 
future.: , , 

« 1 ' ■ , ♦ * . • 

1 • . • . - . .\ ■ 

I 

Suggaited Courses and Topics: Econoiaics '(supply and demand', economic 
intexdkp0ndenc9) „ current issues (ecoxiomic interdependence) , 
envir6nmental studies (resource use' and scarcity , technology), 
— • — £uture-siudies^ — . < 



Time Re<^red : ^ Two class periods.' ' ' > 

. f Instructio nal Objectives : At the nclasion of this activity., 
students wiII-> be better able io: .. . .■ ~ 

--Interpret data about the supply and demand for natural resouxces. 
, — Understand the economic interdependence of nations in the 
supply and demmd of natural resources: 
. ^ —Recognize the need, for international ' cooperation in making 

decisions about the exploitation and distribution of natural 
resources. ' „ . 

' *■ 

Sourd^ of Data: Donella H. Heaidows et al.. The Limits to Growth; 
A' Report foi. the Club of Rome's Project on the Predicament of 
Manlr<id (New York: Universe Books, 1972). 

' . T I ■■ 

Introducing the Leaaon 

1. To introduce the topic 'of ■ resource use and scarcity, distribute' 
copies of Handout 6D, "Beliefs About the Future," and allow students time 

_ to -complete the questionnaire. 

y « ' y , 

2, Focus a brief discussion on students' responses to the items. 
Encourage the students to compare their answers and discuss the differ- 
ences between them., (Note; During V^n activity that involves making 
pjredictlons, be cautious about giving your own opinion even if asked. 
If yo,u want to present your own views, wait until the end of the dis- 
cussion, and then make. it clear that yobrs is "Just another opinion" 

and not the "right" answer.) , 
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D eveloping the Lesson 

3 Explain that most people in the United States exr^erlenced one 
kind' of 'resource scarcity in the fall of 1973, when oil prices doubled , 
after Arab nations shut off supplies to Japan ^nd some nations of the • 
Weat. - Many people, are unaware, however, that the reserves of many other 
nonrenewable natural resourcea may be exhausted by the middle of the 
next century if .rites of consuthption continue to grow. ' - 

4. Distribute copies of Handout 6E, _ "Nonr.enewable Natural Fesdurces," 
and ask stiidents to examine Table 1. 'thd' following' questions will hfelp . 
•students- understand And apply the data in the ,ta,ble: 

—Which resources show the highest projected rates of growth in 
r.onsumpti'jn? (Aluminum and natural gas.) '* / . ^ , 

—Which resources show. the lowest projected rates? (Tin and iron.) 

' —As the rest of the world developes economically, what might happen . ; 
to consumption rates? (They will probably increase.) ' 

' —If consumption rates continue to grow, whic a sources are expected 
to run out within the students' lifetime? (Nearly all the resourced on ^ • 
the list, with the exception^.of chromium, cpal, iron, and possiTfly nickel:) 

--Do rh.^ students feel that they, have the power needed to do anything 
about the trend toward resource depleti«n«, Tf so, how it can be done? 

— ^How do the students feel about life in the yeari>2000' if this trend 
continues' , ' ~ ■ 

Note; Some of the students may question whetheir known global 
reserves~might increase as a result of new explorations, mining of. th6 
oce^n, and technological advances. Even if we suppose, however, ^ that our 
present known reserves can be expanded b,y .a factor of five, the lifetime 
of .t;he reserves would still be limited, given the expected increase .in 
current rates of consumption. For example, a fivefold increase in gold 
reserves would extend the lifetime of those teaerves from 9 to 29 years; 
si,milar increases 'would stretch coal reserves to- 150 years (from 111 
years) and petroleum reserves to 50 years (from 20 years). 

5. To illustrate the dependence of the United States on Imported 
raw materials, ask students to examine Jable 2 in Handout 6E. Discuss 
the. meaning of this table ^asking the f ollowing^questions:, 

--What do the data tell us about U.S. dependence on resources from 
other' countries? (We are now dependent on foreign sources for many 
important. resources and probably will become more dependent in the future.) 

—For which resources will the United, States be most dependent on 
foreign sources? (Aluminum, nickel,; petroleum, chromium, and tin.) 

—For which resot^rces will we be least dependent on foreign sources? 
(Coal, copper, lead, natural gas, -/inc.) 

—m\at might increasing dependence on foreign' mineral resources mean 
to the U.S. economy? (We would become mare vulnerable to external forces 
beyond our control— fbr example,, the foimu-tion of mineral, cartels modeled 
after OPEC, demands by poorer resource exporteis for higher prices, and 
strikes in foreign mining or in the shipping industry.) 
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*What might Jiappeti to the relationships between the United States ' 
and {0orer countries' as ve become more dependetit on these coup.trlas for 
mineral resources? (Tl ere may be a mutual recognition of the need to 
cooperate in the alloca\ ion of resources and the relationships may become 
rtore genuinely interdependent*) * v 

> ' .. 

Co ncluding; the Lesson 

6. Distribute copies of Handaut 6F, "Uses of Fuel and Mineral ' 
Resources," and ask students to examine It, keeping in mln^ irhlch 
resources we are most dependent on frota other countries. Ask students' 
to consider what the loss of these resources would mean to their individual 
lives. Again, stress the need for international cooperaiElon in dect^dlng 
who /should exploit these resources and how they should be distributed/ 
among nations. .(Note: As a follow-up activity, students might be assigned 
to Investigate various products and household articles In order to ^ ^ 
determine which of these resources are used most extensively in everyday 
life.)* ^ , 

7^ Direct the students to turn back to Handout 6b and review their 
responses to the questionnaire • Ask whether the students would change 
any of their responses after examining and discussing the data presented 
In this lesson. Be sure to fully probe with studento t;]be reasons behind 
whatever changes they tnentio;i. 
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Additional Resources for Urtit 6 



uPrlmary Resources 

"Energy" and "Control 'q^ the Seas," Intercom h, by Wllliai Nesbltt^afld 
Andrea Karls. EJ 126 - a87 and 126 889. Global PerBpe<;tive8 fn Education ' 
(1975)., , 

The effects of global interdependence- on trade and technology, food 
and population, isnergy and othc^ resources, and the environment are i . 
Covered 1q' this itfste of Intercom, „The aaterials prpvided include class- 
room activities, readings, data presentations/ supplementary 4i8cu8sion 
questions, and a list of additional resources; 

The activity entitled "Energy" fcxploires the relationships between 
energy supplies, per-capita consumption, and natifltoal income. The auto- . 
mobile is singled out for a brief tase study of a product which .requires 
large amounts of energy and resources to produce aiid operate. 

"Control of the Seas" deals with a major global resource.- As noted 
in the activity, nations are "staking but the oceans" in order to control 
fishing rights, oil reserves, and other mineral 'right's , , Control of the 
seas, and of the resources contained in and under those^seas, is a mAJor 
iftternational issue. This activity presents the major points of conflict 
between nations in regard to control of the seas and of the rights to 
hArvest their resources. "Control" also includes, a thtee-day otean 
resources game which thrusts students into the roles of decision makers 
from various nations. The debriefing of the game ties the gaming activity 
to cnrrent events ip the real world. • ' * 

Throughout, the materials focus attention on issues of current con- 
cern to the United States and other nations. ^ Both activities aye very 
useful in the classroom. The simulated decision-making activity ia 
"Control" makes it especially tjseful in cla^sroomB where -process as well 
as content is of concern to the teache,r.. " • 

"Dilemmas of World Energy," in Great Dedsihns ' fs , edited -by Wallace 
Irwin, Jr. Foreign Policy Association (1978) . 



"Dilemmas of World Energy" is. an 11-page reading which examines the 
20th-century addiction to oil, the oil shortage facing the world by the 
end of the century, - levels of oil production and proven oil reserves, 
the role of the OPEC nations in the global marketplace, and such oil 
substitutes as coal, nuclear .energy, solar energy, and geothermal energy. 
The materials provided, in addition to the reading, are supporting grapas 
and cartoons, a series of discussion questions, and svtggestions for 
fo'llow-up readings and films. The activity may be completed 'in oue class 
period. 

The primary question raised by "Dileroraas of World Energy" is how 
Americans— both average citizens and political leaders— will react to 
the energy i-.A .e. How will the nation respond to the passing of pleasant 



dreams" and the netceaalty of facing . "hard r€!a].ltles"-<-hpw to increase oil 
production, how to cc^serve energy j how to balance trade-offs between^ a 
proliferation of coal and nuclear plants and concern 'for the global 
environment? The reading ends by reviewing the difficult decisions that 
yill face the nation during the next few years as U.S. citizens attempt 
to cQpe with a complex, eontrovetsial ^ssue. For mature high school ' 
students, the laading is a good introduction to the global dlmenffion of 
the energy problems now confronting this country, 

Bnersry (multimedia ..eacl^ing kit) . Xerox Education Publications (1974). 

In the Introduction to thiss-inultlmedla world resources unit, the 
editors state that 'th^ energy problem is, so massive that it will challenge 
human will and wisdom for decades to come] suggesting that humankind 's 
use of energy may haye been more foolish than wise. The materials 
provided in the kit are a aound/color filmstrlp, a series of attitudinal 
surveys on energy iss^ies, a student sourcebook containing eight readings 
on energy Issues, 'a set of multlple*cholce tests, and a teacher's guide. 
The basic activity could be completed in one class period; if .the . 
attitudinal surveys and readings are used, the activity could be extended 
^o fill four or five class periods. ^ 

Energy examines a variety of energy-related' issues: sources and 
uses of ei^^rgy, its'lmpact on people, and the environment, and its 
possible future development. The filmstrlp deals primarily with the 
Impact of the oil crisis. The student sourcebook is organized around 
eight topics: human energy dependence, fossil fuelsi U.S. energy policy, 
energy and the environment,, the economics of energy, nuclear energy, 
global perspectives on energy Issues, and alternative forms of energy. 

The miaterlals in this teaching kit raise questions of current global 
concern: How long can peopl^e dema^ and waste large amounts of energy? 
Do irimediate energy needs justify oompromlses ii* efforts to protect the 
environment? Is energy too precious to all naftipns to allow energy 
resources to be controlled by only a few nations? Wlieve do our best 
hopes for" clean, renewable energy sources lie? This unit provides a 
stimulating introduction to these questions and to the broader issue of 
resource use and scarcity. 

V 

Cashing in on the Oceans- (3/4". sound videotape), produced by BBC^TV* 
WGBH-TV (1979) • 

Depletion of the land's natural resources has. made tapping minerals 
from the ocean an economically- and politically attractive enterprise* 
This film, available only as a vldeocassette. Is about the efforts of 
r^eseatch scientists to ^..plore. manganese nodules on the ocean floor, the 
mining technology now available for extracting these nodules, and the 
struggle of developing countries for a share in this newly accessible 
worldwide resource* 

As a result of viewing the 5 '-minute program, both cognitive and 
affective ^earniaj should tfake plac^* In the cognitive area, students 
should lerrn that manganese nodules are, where they are located, and why 
they are of such interest. Also, students should be able to describe 
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some of the eqnlpiiient that has been devised to mine the ocean floor and 
the hasards that will be encountered , as the miner a Is are extracted. In 
the affective area, students should come to an understanding of the need 
for cooperation between the developed an^ developing countries over ocean 
resourced and the ptofound effect that International .agreement!^ about 
ocean tfesourcfes .7111 have on the future of world economi<;8 and politics,' 

A major accomplishment of the film is that groups with conflicting 
interests in 'regard to the manganese nodules- are clearly dtstlngui^shed 
from one another through the icings of questions each asks about the 
nodules. For example, the oceanographers want to know how and when the 
nodules were formed and how they fit into marine ecology. «-.TWe commercial 
interests want to know where the best nodules? are located and how they 
caij be retrieved in profl^table quantity. Finally, the international 
community of developed and developing nations poses questions about 
whether the nodules < belong equally to all narioi^s and whether those 
with advanced' technology and capltar should^^ehef if the most. 

Before using the film, teachers should review the ..history and 
proposals of the Interhational Conference on the Law oi the Sea In order, ^ 
to help students understand the position of the developing nations. 

World Resources and Responsibilities (2-part sound f ilmstrip) , by Carol 
Deegan. Prentice-Hall Media (1976). 

■J 

This films trip examines the widening gap in wealth between the "have" 
and "have-no t'Lnat ions and considers what might be done to close this 
gap.. The matefials include a teacher's guide which provides an overview 
of the program apd Its purpose, follow-up questions and suggested activi- 
ties for each flimstrip, a glossary of terms, -and a brief bibliography. 

The program has two primary objectives: (1) to acquaint students 
with problems that might- result from a shift In the balance of wealth 
and resources from the developed to the developing countries and (2) 
to encourage students to compare various alternatives and programs' for 
readjusting the balance of global wealth* 

The flimstrip Is particularly strong in, pointing out the differences 
between nations relative to degree of Indusferiallzatlon, prospects for 
aelf-suf f Iqlency, and abllJcy to survive in the' world. 

Global Futures (Simulation .game) . Earthrlse (1974). 

Global Futures reflects the developers' belief that students need to 
engage in the management and plannltig of world problems before they can 
achieve any real understanding of how these problems are interrelated. 
In the pro :es8 of understanding the coniolexities of the contemporary 
world, students become involved in making decisions, accepting the con- 
sequences of their decisions, and developing effective communication 
skills. By the end of the game they should have learned that, although 
serious difficulties may lie ahead, tools and methods are available for 
resolving these difficulties in a rational uanner. 

The game begins by dividing the world into eight regions, one>per 
player. Each player is given an initial amount of population, food, and 
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^technolQglcal resources in a distribution which aj^proxiiaates *th^ present 
condition of the world* The play 16 conducted in rounds; each round is 
ten minutes long and simulates five years of real time. During each 
round, players discuss and conduct trades, give foreigt> aid, form alliances, 
and exchange resourced. . ^ 

The players learn early in the game how world problems are ^inter- 
related. For example, if a pldyer chooses to obtain a population unit 
without a corresponding food unit, one **wpiid destruct poi^nt" is^^assessed. 
For each round Irt which a player technological units are twice that of 
his or her population unit, another **world destruct point" is assessed. 
Winners and losers ate determined by which players can. achieve a high 
standard of living without *exceeiitng a certain .number of "world 'destruct 
points." ' * 

One element that detracts from the realjsm of ^ the game is the assump- 
tion that nonpolluting teohnology — solar energy, for example — will not be 
obtainable in the future. Another frustration is created by the difficulty 
"of simulating five years' time in ten minutes. Since the game allows for 
participation' by only eight players, the teacher may wish to encourage 
greater student involvement by arranging for two or three -games to be 
played at the same time. 

/. ' 

Supplementary Resources 

Limits to Growth: A Report for. the Club of Rome's Project on the Predica- 
ment of Mankind^ by Donella K. Meadows et al.. Universe Books (1972). 

This reading is a pessimistic look into the future which calls 
attention to problems that will affect the supply and demand for various., 
resources. It examines the ideas of exponent,ial growth and the earth's 
interlocking systems, as well as the idea of 'imposing limits on consump- 
tion of goods and the size of the human population. A Variety of charts, 
graphs, and tables are presented which can be easily adapted for classr 
room use. 

Teaching About Energy Awareness: 33 Activities, Environmental Education 
series, no. 4', by Gary Smith et al* Centei;'^for Teaching. International 
Relations (1978). 

The materials in this unit consist of objectives/ teaching strategies, 
a list of energy issues, and 33 classroom activities, each complete with 
sugjjested teaching procedures and all necessary student materials. 

Teaching and Lear.dng About Science and Social Policy , by Kenneth D. Benne 
and Max Birnbaum. Social' Science Education Consortium (1978). 

The authors of this book present a Rationale for the teaching about 
issues related to science and technology in, the soqial studies curriculum* 
After discussing general method i of teaching about science and social 
policy, the authors presant suggested curriculum and teaching strategies 
for dealing with specific issues, among them nuclear energy. The back-- 
ground readings provided for teachers are suitable for student use as well* 
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The Twenty^-Ninth Day, by Lester Brown. W.W. Norton (1978) • 

This descrlptloxi of the necessity of accommodating human needs and 
demands to the earth's limited resources Is written In nontechnical terms 
and contains numerous examples which teachers w^ll find especially useful. 

Repairs,\Feuse/ R^ycling — Fir^t Steps Toward a Sustainable; Society, 
WorldWatch Paper.= no. 23, by Denis Hayfes. W^rldwatch Institute (19?8) • 

This bulletin describes how the potenjiial impact of future mineral 
cartels modeled after OPEC could be reduced through recycling* The author 
examines programs for reducing waste and. recycling materials t;hrough both 
local and centralized facilities. 

"World'iaw of the, Oceans,'*' in Great Decisions ^79, edited by Wallace 
Irwin, Jr* Foreign Policy Association (1979). 

This reading revbews the United Nations lonference on Law of the Sea 
and examines freedom of the seasi mining the seas^ and possibilities for 
cooperation and confrontation between the. nations of the worlds 

DaWTi of the Solar Age (16rm sound/color film), produced by WGBH-TV and 
BBC-TV. Time/Life Mutt Iraedla (1977).. 

This two-part, 54-mlnute film examines the desperate race to develop 
solar power as an alternative energy source. The first part answers 
questions related to the costs and efficiency of solar energy; the second 
part explores ways of harnessing the sun through wind and water energy. 

» ♦ • * 

We Will Freeze in the.Dark (16ram sound/color film), produced by Cjapltal 
Cities Communications. McGraw-Hill Films (1975). 

This A2-ralnute film highlights the increasing dependency of U.S. 
citizens on imported ^oll and the need for conservation in order to 
provide us with sufficient time to develop alternate sources of energy 
and perfect a long-term solution. 

Oil: Global Weapon (f ilmstrlp) , by Jenny Tesoir. Educational Enrichment 
Materials (1974). 

By providing a worldwide look at oil as a powerful new political 
weapon, this filmstrip examines how the need for oil will affect the 
priorities of the Western world. 

Sharing Global Resources (f iliristtlp) . American Friends Service Committee 
(1977). ' 

This f ilmstrlp is a factual, nonrhetorlcal tool designed to stimulate 
thinking and discussion about complicated Issues related to world economic 
order, distribution of the world's resources, and the problems involved 
in "the development in poor countries of political and economic systems 
capable of meeting their needs. 
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The Energy Crisis: Depleting the World* s Resources (sound f^lmstrlp) • 
Current Affairs Films (19^3). \ , 

Thr subject of this f llmstrip, accompanying cassette tape^ and dis* 
cussion ^^de is oil as a major factor if) the global energy crisis. ^ 
Designed^^^ be used with secondary students^ it offers a^good introduction 
to energjnas an intetdependent, global issue* 

Starpower (simulation game), developed by* R* Garry Shirts* Simile II 
(19^9) V . . > ' ' 

it o 4 

This game, simulates a low-mobility^ three-class society based on 
wealth* It is ail effective, vehicle for allowing students tp examin^:, the 
relationship between economic \Jealth and power, social mobility, the 
"haves" vs. the "have-nots," and social conflict. 
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' ■ ' ' , ' Handout 6A . ' ' • 

'(}AS0LINE~$3 A GALLON? 

During the sunmer of 1981; civil war breaks out in Saudi Arabia between 

Marxist, and Moslem factions-. The Unlt^ed Strites now imports nearly 60 percent ' 

of its- oil from foreign sources, of which approximately 50 percent comes from ' 

^' . ' \' 

Saudi Arabia. Aa' civil strife and chaos continue to. mount in Saudi . Arabia, the 

oil fiejlfd^ shut down an*^ qll l!;ports to the "United States are cut off. the 

United S\a"tes comtemplates InteijyenMon in the conflict but is concerned about 

retal^^ation from Russia and' the possibility that his dispute might then esca- • 

■■ ■ ■ - ' ■' ^ 

late Into worldwide conflict. 

' Since the end of jthe oil shortages brought ori by the Arab boycott In 1973, 

the demand for energy in the United States, Has gradually resumed its upward 

■» t. 

climb. At the same time, many developing countries which are experieacing a 

, 'J ' * 

steady increase in both aggregate and per-capita...GNP are now competing with the 
United States for energy, further diminishing, already scarce supplies. In„responae 
to this situation, the U.S. Congress authorized the funding of a crash program' 
in energy research; however, this program has become hopelessly bogged down In 
red jtape and bureaucratic squabble's. Meanwhile, pressure from enVironmentar <' 
interests has led to production of more and more unleaded gasoline in order to^ 
cut down on automobile pollution. Unleaded gasoline is more expensive and takes • 
longer to refine th^nregular gasoline. / ^ 

If all of this is not enough to dlscotirage the motorist, metfabers of the 
Organi^sation ^ Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC) meet in, Kuwait and decide 
that they will produce more'^oil to make up for the loss from Saudi Arabia, but 
only at significantly higher prices* The price of crude oil pet barrel virtually 
doubles overnight, from $21.70 to $42.10 per bairrel. 

Two possible courses of action are available to the president. The first 
option would be to order that a mandatory rationing program be put into effect 
in an effort to conserve gasoline. The management and implementation of this 
program would require" the establishment df a new federal bureaucracy, at a cost 
of $2 billion to the taxpayer. The other option would be to eliminate all 
remaining regulations which c^^ntrol the price of oil, in the hope or stimulating 
domestic production and forcing consumers to conserve through higher prices. 
After consulting his advi^iers, the president chooses the latter course. 

The combination of the president's decision and other political, economic, 
and environmental factors pushes the price of gasoline to $2 and finally to $3 
pc«r 'gallon over a short period of time. 
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'' \ Handout 6B . 

HIGRKR GASOIIIIE mCES— IMPACT FORM 

Direction: AsitODe that tha jpuap p^lca of gaaollna has risen to $^ per 
gallon, as dafcrlbed In Handout 6A. List 3-5 probable aff acts of this situation 
on your personal life and t>n tha country «• « who3^p. 

Effects on your personal life ; ^ ^ ' 
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31 Effects on the United States 
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GASOLINE PRICES IM ^ UfDOmiALZZED W)ILD.//A?RZX. 1979 



/; 



; ' . * ■ . Country ■ , ' - ^ ' . . 11 fric* 

" ' 7/ ' ' ' 

"Prance - " / ^2.** 

• ■ ■ - . . ^ // "-^ 

' " ■ Italy ,f . .2.26 

SwftMrUnd ^ Ij 2.22 



I! ' j*p«« • , I ^-^^ 

■ // 
Sweden // 2.07 



I Weet Geraany- r - 2.04 

5 / Israel / 1.90 

♦ Spain ' V ' "^'^^ 

' ^ South Africa / 1»53 



England * / ' 1.50 

Eastern Canada 

Western Canada .92 
United States .78 
Saudi Arabia - ' . 

Kuwait ^ • 



o 

j«j Note: All prices are per-gallon of regular gasoline in $U.S* equivalent. 

u 
<o 

• I 
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Hacidout 6D 
' BELIEFS ABOUT THE FUTURE 

- » ' ° ■ • ' ' 

Plrections : - Tl^ls handout contAina 15 *tate»ent« about the future. Indicate 
-Vour opinion of «ach atatement by circling one of the numbers beneath it, ac<jord- , 
ing to key below. 



-3 - disagree strongly *+3,- agree strongly 

-2 disagree for thii most part +2 agree ,f or the most part 
-1 disagree somewhat +1 " agree somewhat 

0 - uncertain 

1. Fuel resouxces— for exaaple, petroleum, natural gas, and uraniuiB--jnay be in 
short supply eyen at higher prices by the turn of the century. , 

-3. -2 -1 _ 0 • +1 +2 +3 

2. There is a strong probability that such mineral resources as gold, silver, 
and a^Luminum will be exhausted by the year 2050 if the current rate o^ c<in- 
sumption continues. ' ■ ■ . > 

• .3 . -2 - -1 0 +1 . +2- +3 ■ ^ 

3. It is possible to avoid exhausting our resources J>y coming up with techno- 
logical advances that will remove .our dependence ort . traditional" sources of • 
energy. 

-3 -2 -1 '0 +1 ' +2 +3 

4. Demf^ds for fuel and mineral resources in the United States will continue to 
grow at approximately the current rates. ^ ^ 

.3 -2 * -1 0 +1 ' . -2 +3 . 

5. The probability is relatively low ttxnt the Unlted-*ktes will furi a crash 
program to find Alternative sources of energy before 1990. • 

„3 _2 J 0 +1 +2 +3 

6. Before the year 2000 there will be a massive global effort to collect, sort, 
dismantle, tnd reuse the many resources now being discarded around the world, 
-3 ~2 -1 ' 0 +1 +2 +3 

7. It is p obable that environmentalist groups will be i„ble to block the 
exploitation of fuel and mineral resources for the next five to ten years. 
.3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 



1^3 



8. -Sti j^helr att«rpt« to catch Up ylth th« Induitrlallwd nations, the developing 
cow^trles wlill' Ignore preaaures to r«etrl<;t the exploitation and use pf fuel- 
and mineral resources. 1^ ' " , * 

Ji -2 • -1^ 0 . ' +1 +2 4-3 

9. Since further Industrialinatioii of the developed world would be disastrous, 
the rich nations should halt their Industrial growth and share ^their present 
wealth with the poor. 

•^3 . .2 -1 0 , +1 ' +2 V ; +3 

10. In regard to' the uae of fuel and Mineral resources; life 25 years in the 
•future is likely to be coapletely different from life in the present . ^ 
, .3 .2 ,-1 0 +1 +2 +3 . 

it Given current and near-future technology, it should be possible to- support, 
. more or less satlsfacforily. a world population of 20-30 billion at a level^ 
ofr $iO,000-$30, 000 per capita for centuries. ^ 
-3 -2 -1 0 +1 >2 ' ?»-3 

12. Within the next 50 years, a new set of glpbal restrictions will limit the 
amount and extent of Industrialiaation. . ' 

-3 -2 -1 . 0 +1 - +2 . +3 

13. Recent shortages of refiources are clear indicators of more-disastrous events 
in the medium- and' long-range future. 

-3 -2 ^ -X - 0 +1 +2 +3 

t 

14. For many fuel and mineral resources, the worldwide rate of use is growing 
faster thac world population. / , 

-3 ~2 -1 0 +1 . +2 +3 

•v / • • . ' 

1^. The 2l3t century is likely tc bring a postindus trial economy in which morfe 
suffering will result from the anxieties and ambiguities of wealth tMw from 
physical deprivations caused by resource scarcities. 

.3 -2 -1 0 +1 +2 +3 
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WNlU^NEWABtE Ktin»AL RESOURCES . ^ 


4 ■* 

■ ' i ■' ^ 
«• ^ 




'■ ' ■ Table!*!.. 


\ " ' 

it . 


* / 

» 


<// 

K690UrC6 

i; 


i Projacted Rata of 
Known Global « Growth in Conauap- 
Reserves : ^^^^ (x pe^ T*ar) '/ 


Exponential^ 
Indcjx , . 
(Years) 

J , , • — — s 


Aluminum ^ 


Q , ' 

1.17 X 10 tons 


i;4 


31 •■- 


•% 

Chromium 


-7.75 X l6®'tpn8 


2.6 . 


' '95 ... ■ 


Coal 


5 X 10*!:^ tone , 


4.1 




Copper 


• * • 

" 308 x'lO^ tons 




2i 


Gold 


353 X 10^ t^rby oz. 


4M 


' 9 • 


^ Iron 


I'x 10^^ tons 


1.8 

> 


, 93 - 


Lead 


. 91 x 10 tons , 


2.0 • 


21 


Manganese 


8 

R' -x 10 tons 


2.9 


46 


Mercury 


3.34 X 10^ flasks 


2.6 ,' 


• 13 


ilatural gas 


. . 1.^4 X 10^^ cu. 


-A. 7 


. 22 


Nlcicel 


147 X 10^ lbs. 




53 - 


Petroleum ^ 


. 455 X 10^ bbla. 


3.9 ■ 


20 


'^atinum 


429 X 10^ tray oz. 


3.8 


47 . 




9 

5.5 X 10 troz. oz. 


2.7 


13 


Tin 


4.3 X 10^ Ig. tons . 


1.1 


is 

• • 


Zinc 


6 

123 X 10 tons / 


2,9 


18 



\ n««aiifl H Meadows fet al.. The Limits to Growth: A Report for the 
Clu, lTllZ's Z]llt^o^^^^^^^ of Manklna (New York: Universe books, 

?q72^ ToTi' The figures in the column headed exponential index represent the 
i I ; of rears ^hat known global reserves will last if consumption .continues to 
gSw at the projected rates of growth in the third column. 
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Resoutce 

\ ■ * 

" ■ t ' ' '" 

Aluminum. 

Chromfun 
Coat 
Coppct • 

Gold 

I 

Iron 
Lead 

Manganese 
Mercury 



Countries or iiVeas ' 
with Highest leeerves 



Prltte Producera 



o 



tT.S. Conswoiption 



:«f«fy*» , ■(% of - world total) (% of world; totaD 
• y of world total) ^ ^ l2 " • ■ - - ^ 



.Australia (33) .. 
Guinea (20) . ; . 
Jaa^ica (10) 

Rep. of S. A.'rica (75) 
Turkey, (10) ' • 

.U.S.. (32) 
"USSR-Ch^nil (53), 

U.S. (28) 
Chil« (19) 

Rep. of S. Africa (40) 

USSR (33) 

S. ^America (18)- 

Canada (U) 

U.S. (39) , ' 



Rep. of S. Africa (38) 
USSR (25) 



Spain (30) 
Italy (21) 



Natural gas U.S. (25) v 
USSR' (13) 



Nickel 



Petroleum 

Platinuin 

Silver 

Tin 

Zinc 



Cuba (25) 

New Caledonia (22) 
USSR (14) 
Canada (14) 

Saudi Arabia (17) 
Kuwait (15) 



Jamaica (19) 
' Si^rinam (12) 

USSR ,<30) 
Turkey (10) 

USSR (20) 

U.S. (13) ' . ; 

USSR (20) 
USSR (15) 
Zambia (13) 

Rep. of S. Africa (77) 
, Canada (6) ° 

USSR (25) 
U.S. (14) 

USSR (13) 
Australia (13) 
Canada (11) 

USSfe (34) 

Brazil (13) ' 

Rep. of S. Africa (13) 

Spain (22$ 
Italy (21) 
USSR (18) 

U.S. (58) 
USSR (18) 

Canada (42) 

New "Caledonia (28) 

USSR (16) 

U.S. (23) 
USSR (16) 

USSR (59) 



Rep\ of S. Africa (47) 
USgl (47) 

Coiranunist countries (36) Canada (20) 



U.S. (24) 

Thailand (33) 
Malaysia (14) 

U.S. (27) 
Canada (20) 



Mexico (17) 
Peru (16) 

Malaysia (41) 
Bolivia (16) 
Thailand (13) 

Canada (23) 
USSR (11) 
U.S. (8) 
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Source: Donella H. Meadows et al.* The Limits to irowth: A Report for the 
.Club of Rome's Project on the Predicament of Mankind (New York: Unlvtirse Books, 
1972), p. 56-39. 1 »^ 
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Handout 6F 
USES OF FUEL AND K};NERAL RESOUKCES 

Aluminu^.. ' Cans, sontainers, protective wrappings, household uterisHa*, 
eACCtrlcal insulation, heat absorbfsnts, pigments, corrosive-resistant alloys. 

Chroalua . Household utensils, stalnl-'iss-steel products, pluwblng fixtures, 
decorative paintings, colored glass, vehicle trim, steel alloys. 

Coal . Solid: fuel, charcoal; liquid: dyes, drugs, waterproofing, paints-, 
roofing, iti8ulatXon materials. 

Copper . Heat and electrical conductors, electrical wiring, water piping, 
household utensils, jewelry, coins, printing plates, bronze and brass alloys* 

Gold. Jewelry^ coins^ decorative coatings, thermal and electrical con- 
ductors, dentistry, plated coatings* 

Iron. Metal plates, gratings, rails, hardware products, pottery appliances 
branding irons, automobiles, construction, structural alloys. 

Lead. Containers, pipes, solder, type metal, bullets ^ radiation shielding, 
paints, antiknock compounds, pencllc, roofing, printing. 

Manganese . Alloys with steel and other metals r 

Mercury . Thermometers, barometers,' vapor lamps, batteries, chemical 
pesticides,* pigments, pharmaceuticals, medicine. 

Halural gas . Fuel, manufacture of organic compounds. 

Nickel. Alloys, corrosion-resistant surfaces and batteries, electro- 
plating, coins. 

Petroleumo Gasoline, fuel, lubricating oils, paraffin wax, asphalt, 
naptha, natural gas, plastics, derivative products. 

P l&tlnum . Jewelry, dentistry, coins, electrpplating, gas absorbents, 
photography, electrical Components. 

Silver . Tableware, household articles, coins, jewelry, photography, 
electrical contacts, printed circuits, dentistry, soldering alloys. 

Tin . Cans, containers, protective wrappings, household utensils, 
corrosioTi inhibitors, metal plating, alloys, type metal. 

Zinc . Electric fuses, anodes, meter cases^ roofing, gutters, rubber, 
plastics, pharmaceuticals, cosmetics, alloys* 
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7. HUMAN RIGHTS 

It has never been an easy task to clarify the concept ^nd meaning 
of human •r.ights. Since the early 17th century, important statements 
about hvmn rights have ^een made by governments in England; Fratlce, 
Russia, and Che tTnited States: Contemporary concern for, human rights 
can be largely traced to these earlier statements. 

In the United States, the founding fathers expressed their ideas 
about human rights in the first ten amendments to the Constitution, 
popularly referred to as the Bill of Rights. The movement to abolish 
slavery was an influftntial factor in the development of concerti for 
human rights in this country, as was the Impact of the labor movement 
at the end' of the last century, « ^ 

During the two world wars of this century,* human rights were repeat- 
edly violated; the Nazi regime df Adolph Hitler committed Some ox the 
ipost blstant violations of human rights in the history of hunankind. 
Studying' the historical background of the human rights question should 
enable students to see that the struggle for human rights has not been 
confined to 'modern-day examples. • - ' , 

Since the end of World War II, the United Nations has been the 
principal international body involved in establishing a definition of 
human rights that would be equally relevant and applicable to all 
nations. Prom the start, however, the efforts of the U.N. have been 
hampered by political, disputes among its participating n.ations. We jtern 
nations claim that individuals in Communist countries are denied the 
basic human rights of free speech and freedom of religion. The Communist 
bloc responds by charging that capitalist nations deprive some of their 
people of the right to work and the right to a free education. Many 
third- and fourth-world nations equate human rights with the right to 
national self-^det3rraination, further intensifying the debate as to what 
constitutes a human right. 

As the first lesson in this unit indicates, tnere are numerous 
examples of countries which have violated one or more tenets of the U.Na-- 
adopted Universal Declaration of Human Rights. In the Soviet Union, 
political and religious liberty is flagrantly violated. Political and 
religious violations have also occurred in Uganda, Nicaragua,, South 
Korea, Iran, Chile, and South Africa, 

Most U.S. citizens do not worry about threats to th^jir religldus or 
political freedom. It is less clear, however, whether the U.S. govern- 
ment provides sufficient protection for other kinds of rights — fbr 
example, equal opportunity for women, equal justice for the poor and 
minorities, and guaranteed employm(?nt. 

How can human rl[.hts best be protected? The U.N. declaration is 
ambiguously worded and has no real enforceability. Indeed, there' are 
no effective procedures for enforcing decisions to protect human rights. 
For example, if a ■ dtion^l fnvernment granted refuge to a group of 
political terror!} J i. lie uuly way that other i ountries could voice their 
objections would be to direct unfavorable publicity at the offending 
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country. It Is apparent that 0tep8 must be taken to strengthen the 
enforcement provisions of the U.N. declaration or create new machinery 
for protecting human rights. 

* 

In an era of Increasing global Interdependence, It. is especfally 
important for students to be aware of the existing cultural diversity In 
regard to human rights. They must lean^i that leach of us can secuire our ^ 
rights only by promoting the rigllts of all men and women. In this sense, 
students should come to recognize the various kinds of threats to rights, 
share a willingness to preserve rights and freedoms, and begin to further 
the cause of human rights through public protest and participation in 
efforts to remedy unequal opportunities in all areas of life. 
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Lessons 1 and 2; nutnan Rlfeata at Home and Abroad 



Huaan rights is a subject 
bring us accounts of life in 
America I apartheid in South Africa 
to identify with these stories 
events. By examining the 
in the ynited States and those 
attempts to help students understand 
the world eventually affects us all. 



/T^hc 



of hot debate these da vs. /The news media 
SjoViet prison camps, toruur^ in Latin 

Yet, it is difficult for most of us 
because they are about .faraway people ^nd 
between concep^ons of htbnan rights 
in other riations, tMs two-part activity 
that what -^hiE^pens in any part oJl^ 



diff erences 



suggested Courses and Xbpics : U.S. hiapory or goverzmen't (Consti-^ 
tutiorif civil'-righji^s movement/ po»t*-WbrId-War-II fQreigjn pqlicy) , 
current issues (tpi^ian rights), vio/ld cultures (United Nations, 
human family, Sqhiai Interdependence )\ ' 




T ime Require d: SfSnree or four class periods. 

I nstructiorial Objectives t At the conclusioh of tpis lesson, 
students will be better able to: 

— Identify basic human rights and freedoms, such as thdse 
identified in the l/rAf*/s Universal Declaration of Human Rights. 
— Recognize differences between the conceptions of human rights 
of different societies and nations. 

— Recognize differences between states, of human, civil, political, 
and economic rights in various parts of the world. 
— Identify some approaches that might be used to j>rotect human 
rights in various parts of the world* 

Sources of Data : United Nations publications/ newspapers and news 
magazines. 



Inti'oducj.ng I^esson 1 

1. Distribute copies of Handout 7A, "U.N. Universal Declaration of 
Human Rights," and allow a few minutes for the students to read it. 
( Note : This . document was unanimously adopted by the General Assembly of 
the United Nations on December 10, 1948. However, the (Jnitec Nations 
lacks the power of enforcement; thus the document has no lega ' authority 
behind It.) 

2. Tell studet ts to use a separate sheet of paper and list, in one 
column, those rigi, in the U.N* declaration that may be considered civil 
and political (i*e., the private rights of individuals) and, in another 
column, those rights ".onsidered to be social and ecor omlc (i.e., the 
material rights of individuals). Help the students explore the differ- 
ences* between the two categories of rights by asking the follov/lng 
questions : 
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—Which category seems to receive more emphasis? (Political and 
civil rights, treated in articles 1-21; economic and social rights are 
found only in articles 22-28.) 

—Are there any rights missing from the document which should be 
included? Ifhat are they? 

— Which kind of rights is more important to you, economic rights or 
political rights? Why? 

3. Before continuing the lesson, mdke sure students understand that 
the Western and Eastern blocs of nations differ in the importance they 
place on rights. The first ten amendments to the U^S, Constitution (the 
Bill of Rights) deal with political rights. The freedoms of speech and'™ 
assembly are thus very important to Western countries i while the Communist 
bloc places more emphasis on economic and social right8*^-for example, the 
right to work and the right to education. All countries, however /agree 
that the, rights identified in the U.N. declaration constitute a generally 
acceptable list of human rights. * 

r 

Developing Lesson 1 

4. Ask the students to form small groups to read and discuss the 
case studies iri Handout 7B, "Human Rights Abroad." The questions- that 
precede the case studies will guide the groups in investigating the 
issues and deciding how the United States should react to each of M:he 
violations. 

5. Focus a class discussion on the students' responses to the case 
studies. On the chalkboard, list thofie factors which the groups con- 
sidered to be most important in making their decisions about U.S» policy. 
Ask whether the groups experienced any serious conflicts during the 
decision-making process — for example, did opposition to human rights' 
violations in the Soviet Union conflict with the desire for a strategic 
arms limitation agreement? For each conflict reported, ask the group to 
explain the basis for its resolution. One result of the discussion 
should be the realization that making decisions about human rights issues 
ofte.. Involves supporting one value at the expense of another. 

Concluding Lesson 1 

6. Distribute copies of Handout 7C, "Human Rights Violations and 
U.S. Responses," and ask each group to compare its hypothetical decisions 
for each of the four situations with the actual policies followed by i 
Carter administration • Be sure to explore both similarities and alffer- 
ences between each pair of decisions. 

7e Point out that, although this lesspn has examined human rights 
violations iri other areas of the world. It has not dealt with possible 
violations of human rights in the United States. Explain that this 
possibility will be explored In the next lesson. 
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Introducing Leason 2 



1. Remind the class that soon after his appointment as U.S* 
ambassador to the United Nations* former CongresAman Andrew Young stated 
public Xy that h^ndredfi — perhaps thousands — of U.S. cltlsens were being 
held In U.S. prisons as political prisoners. Ask whether students agree 
or disagree with Ambassador Young's statement? On what facts do they 
base their opinions? 

2. Ask students to review the rights Identified in the U.M. Unl- 

/ veraal Dec laratio n of Human Rights (Handout 7 A) and ask Students whether 

they can identify any violations of those rlgTits~Itrthe~Unl:ted Stales. 

After briefly discussing this is8.ue, again divide the class into small 
groups. ■ ' ' 

Developing the Lesson . 

3. Distribute copies of Handout 7D, "Human Rights at Ro«&e/* and ask 
the groups to use it to investigate possible human rights violations in 
the United States., The gr,oups will also need to refer to the U.N. declar- 
ratlon (Handout 7A). 

4. Ask each group to report to the class on its findings. (In 
general, they should find that. all the cases revolve around political, 
econqpijc, and social issues. The impact of any or all of these cases on 
U.S. foreign policy would be the assertion of other nations that because 
the United States itself violates human rights it has no moral right to 
criticize other nations for doing so.) 

Concluding the Lesson 

5. Discuss the state of human rights in the United States. How * 
prevalent are violations? What can individuals I'o about violations? 
How does the U.S. compare to most; other nations of the world in this 
respect? 

6. Ask students to compare the U.S. Bill of Rights with the U.N. 
declaration. What are the similarities and differences? 




* Additional Resources for Unit 7 
Primary Resourcea 

/ 

/ The Struggle for Human Rights, by Jack F. Fra,enkel et al. Institute for 
World Order (1975). ' • " , 

On December 10, 19A8, the U.N. General Aasenbly adopted the Universal. 
Declaration of Human Rights. In this document, the member nations promise 
to strive to obtain "equal rights ^ . . and better standards of life for 
aU^ people. ^V -How eff<€tive^48-thi^deeiar*tlon^? What ^ t^ 
between human rights and personal and national values systems? How might 
wa assure a future in which the promise of the declaration has been filled? 

Students examine these and other questions in this five-chapter booklet, 
the primary purpose of which is to promote inquiry into the meaning of human 
rights. Accompanying each chapter of the text are news stories from around 
the world which illustrate the problems, follow-up questions to the news 
stories, photograph, discussion question's, and classroom activities and 
projects. 

The introductory chapter explores the question: Wh^t is a human being? 
Tlie second chapter examines what is meant by "rights" and whether law and 
treaties are effective in protecting rights. The third chapter Investigates 
how people's values affect their behavior toward other people and, using 
examples from the text, suggests how to make rational decisions when values 
conflict. The fourth chapter describes and compares a number of approaches 
that might be more effective in the future. Finally, students are presented 
with suggestions for developing their own ideas about how we may achieve a 
world in which everyone is guaranteed full human rights. 

The Struggle for Human Rights offers a balanced treatment of human- 
rights issues which should be useful in clarifying the value conf 11c ts 
inherent in any discussion of thn subject. 

"Teaching About the Holocaust," Social Education, April 1978, by Theodore 
Freeman et al. National Covmcil for the Social Studies (1978). 

Historically speaking, few more-compelling cases of human rights 
violations can be found than the Nazi Holocaust. Unfortunately, most text- 
book writers treat this topic as only a rainlscule segment of the curriculum. 
This issue of the Journal Social Education (available In most' college 
libraries) contains materials drawn froirt r> variety of sources which can 
integrated into \orld history clasres. By confronting the horror and 
tragedy of the^Holocaust, the auti ors believe, students will be better able 
to deal with "atlll unanswered que.t tions of blind authority, reawakened to 
some degree by Vietnam aftd by Wateigatei" More important, they feel, stildy- 
Ing the Holocaust will help prevent future tragedies of Its genre. 

The learning package begins w th an introductory article, "Why Teach 
About the Holocaujit," followt^d by a hronological survey of the Holocaust 
from 1933 to 1945. In a reading entitled "Then and Now: The Experiences 
of a Teacher," Elie Wle.qel relates the frustration and difficulty in 
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t««chittg about "«v«nt« that defy knowXadge and «p«tl«nced th<t go Ijayond 
th« Imagination." "Confronting the Mtoral lapllcatiowi of the Holocaupt," 
by Raoul Hllberg;, points out that tha Holocaust vas riot juet a atople act 
carried out by % alngle will but » in fact, coneiated of nany email acta 
in which nuwerou* inatitutiona and individuals were involved. Hilberg 
raiaei an interesting questioi^t "What did the average Geman kiio^r, and 
what was his reaponse to it?" The p«i:)uige continuen with a detailed 
description by Soselle Chartopk of a Holocaust unit which aHf^>;r«ated for 
classroom teachers. Her description includes readings, lilmitirips* films, 
writing asaigments, interviews, and discussion ly^uest ions which she used 
to examine the complexities and dilemaa of the Holocaust, the isaue 
concludes with an extenaive liat of sourcea and resources prepared by 
the-Anti-Defamation League of B'nal B'rlth.. 

Teachers who want to introduce students to human rights and related 
Issues should find "Teaching About the Holocau»t," an excellent resource 
for studying ah important historical example of human r^hts violations, 

"Human Rights Abroad," in Great Deciaionsi '78, edited by Wallace Irwfn, 
Jr. Foreign Policy Association (1978) . 

"Human Rights Abroad" is a ten-page reading about human rights in 
the United States and abroad. Included with the materials are discussion 
questions and suggestions for follow-up readings and films. The activity 
could' be completed within one class period. 

The reading raises the following questions: Can the United States 
advance individual freedom abroad without endangering peaceful and 
orderly progress at home? What means should be used to conduct such a 
foreign policy? If we pursue a foreign policy baaed ori human rights, 
how soon can we expect results? What kind of results should we expect? 
The readirg concludes by presenting three basic options for incorporating 
human rights into U.S. policy. The main strength of the activity lies 
in the dlsousslon questions, which do an excellent job of focusing 
attention on a complex issue. 

Terrorism (multimedia, teaching kit), by Norm Goldstein. Prentice-Hall 
Media (1979). 

The proliferation of global terrorism, Its perpetrators, its victims, 
and the intensified effort for worldwide suppression constitutes the 
subject matter of thti teaching kit, which includes a two-part color 
filinstrlp, a teacher's guide with complete script follow-up learning 
activities, discussion questions, and a set of eight duplicating spirit 
masters. The purpose of the unit to make students aware of the 
tactics used by terrorists in support of their political viewpoints, and 
to point out that auch tactics are Incongruent with rhetoric that emphasize 
"concern for humanity." The program illustrates its conception of the 
1970s as the "decade of global terror" with many graphic examples » among 
them the Lod Airport shootout between Israeli soldiers and vJapanese terror 
ists, the Red Brigade's assassination of Aldo Moro, and the Palestinian 
raid on the Olympic Village in Munich. The fllrastrlp features interviews 
with William Webster, director of the FBI, and Robert Kuppemian, a U.S. 
State Department authority on terrorism. 
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, This teaching kit provides a useful .tarting point for a class dis- 
cussion about terrorism and its potential effect on individual rights. • 
It d6e8 little to distinguish, however, between terrorist groups that do 
not have a clearcut political ideology and those that may haVe legitimate 
and serious grievances^ For students to understand such a sophisticated 
political concept as terrorism, further research and reading will be 
required. 

HWiian Rights (multimedia teaching kit), by Richard Blystone. Prentice- 
Hall Media (1978). 

How does the U.S. government define the term human rights? Which 
nations practice routine violations of human rights? How should the 
United States respond to these violations? What conflicts confront the 
United States concerning Its human rights policies? 

These questions are explored in ^Human Rights ^ a multimedia program 
consisting of a two-part color filmstrip with cassette, a program guide, 
and a set of eight spirit duplicating masters. The progr«p Is designed 
to mlike students aware of the large number of people who are controlled 
by oppression, the different ways in which the United States can apply 
power to effect change in nations that routinely violate human rights, 
and the difficulties Involved In trying to help people in other nations. 

Part 1 of the program provides background on the origin and. develop-, 
ment of concepts of individual rights. Part 2 identifies countries that 
routinely violate human rights along with descriptions of their violations. 
Featured in the films trips are interviews with such prominent spokesmen 
as Andrew Young, Daniel Patrick Moynlhan, and Ernest LeFever. 

✓ Hixma. Rights is a good introduction to a morally and politically complex 
subject. The program can easily be incorporated into history, political 
science, current affairs, values, and psychology classes. 



Supplementary Resources 

Teaching About International Terrorism^ by Jack Newhouse et al* Social 
Studies Division, West Virginia Dept. of Education (1978). 

This learning package, which includes historical background, class- 
room activities, selected descriptions of terrorist organizations, and 
newspaper accounts of terrorist Incidents, offers a well-organized, 
systematic approach to defining international terrorism and comparing 
the economic, focial, and political consequences of terrorist activities. 

International Human Rights Kit, edited 'by Robert Woito. ED 152 655. 
World Without War Publications (1977) . 

Designed for students and concerned citizens, this kit includes a 
self-survey, the basic texts of the U,S, and Soviet bills of rights and 
the U.N, Universal Declaration of Human Rights,' procedures for filing a 
human-rights complaint, and a resource guide to ideas, organizations, 
and Individuals. 
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Th0 Hvmmn rndly, $tmn nigbtB^ ^ PtMc; by Allc« Douaanlan Tankard. 
Cap tax for Taachltog About Paaca aiid\Wer (1973). 

Thia Is a aoutcabook of quaatiot^ and topics tot tha dlicuaslon 
and study of tba O.H. Universal Daclatatlott of Human Rights. Tha author's • 
coossantaty on tha daclaration should maaM t^ia tachnlcal language of the 
, document mora fliaaningful to, tha avaraga ^tw^iant. 

^ Jntarnatiojial ttumh RightM *ncl intemmtionil SducMtieni, by Thcmku 

Buargattthal and Judith V. Tomay. U.S. HatiWl Co««iission for UNESCO 
(1976). / ' \ 

Thia book eoneaina detailed inf omation about tha human rights 
activitiea of international and regional orgsniiationa, major research 
findings about atudenta* international knowledge iMid attitudes toward 
human righta, and a critical survey of selected cuVriculum materials 
dealing with international human rights and interrtational education. 

Intormtional Human Righta and U,S. Policy, by Helen \?arvey. World 
Education Center (1979). I . / 

This niniunit for high school classes examines U.S. international 
human rights policy, analyses some objections to that policy, and takes 
the students through a role-playing exercise presenting four different 
points of view on what U.S. policy ought to be. Inclu(Jed.in the 
materials are primary source documents and some excellent suggestions 
for using them in the classroom. 

# 

"International Terrorism," in Great Decisions '79, edited by Wallace 
Irwin, Jr. Foreign Policy Association (1979) . 

This reading and th? accompanying discutslon questions define 
terrorism and present a broad profile Of the terrorists and their causes. 
The response of the United States to terrorism and possible future tr,end8 
are also highlighted. Suggestions for follow-up reading, are provided. 

"Politics of Terror,"' Wewswee*? Nens Focusi May 1975. Newsweek Educational 
Programs (1975). 

This 16-page visual learning kit examines terrorlam through the use 
of Tcaps, charts, pictures, cartoons, and dlagrarus (all easily made Into 
overhead transparencies). Five pages of text and study questions supple- 
menting the visual elements allow the stuclents to probe the issue further. 

Human Rights: mo Speaks for Wan?- (films trip) , by Curtl8 Colby. Current 
Affairs Pllras (1978). 

This filmstrlp gives students concrete examples, In an international 
context, of human rights violations. It contains an extensive Interview 
with David Hawk, executive director of Amnesty International, and a 
teacher's guide with suggestions for discussion questions and activities. 
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T^trorim (fllttstrlp), by Ursula Buns. Educational Audio Visual (1976). 

This fllaatrlp aaks atudanta to consldar tht nature of «• terrorism 
and Iti andat who tarrorlata ara, and vhy they uae the aethode thay do. 
Focusing primarily on IRA terror let activities In Northern ireUad, the 
prograa axtalnaa International effort a to counter random violence. < 

Wiat Right n»» a Child? {Iham: aound/colo^ film) , produced by United - 
Nations Televisions. McGrav-HUl Pllns (1975). 

Children fron all over the vorld apeak about the U.N. Declaration 
on the Rlghta of the Child (pasaed by the United Nations on November 20, 
1959) and what It meana to th«a In this 15-^lnute film. The children's 
atatenents are , contrasted with photographs of the reality of much of the 
world's condition. 
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Unit 7, tcwBon 1 * Page 1 of 5 

* 

HJmdout 7A 

U.N. UNIVERSia DECLARATION OP^.HUMAN RIGHTS 

V " ' . • • • 

• o» •• • - 

Anicle 1 

All human beings are born free atid equa1> In dignity and rights. They are 
endowed with reason and conscience and should act toward one another In a 
spirit of brotherhood. ' ' ' ^ 

f Article 2 

Everyone Is entitled to all the rights and freedoa set forth in this 



Declaration, without distinction of any kind, such as race, color, sex, 
language; ..sliglon, political or other opinloa, national cti social origin, 
property, birth, or other status.' 

Furthermore, no distinction shall be made on the basis of the political, 
jurisdictional, or international status of the country or^terrltory to which 
a person belongs, vhether it be independent, trust, nonself governing, or under 
any other limitation of sovereignty. 

Article 3 

Everyone has the right to life, liberty, and security of person. 

Article A 

No one shall be held in slavery or servitude; slavery and the slave trade 
shall be prohibited in all their forms. 

Article 5 

No one shall be subjected to tojrture or to cruel. Inhuman, or degrading 
treatment or punishmvent. 

Article 6 . / 

Everyone has the right to recognition everywhere as a person before the 

law. 

Article 7 

^ All are equal before the law and are entitled withotjit any discrimination 
to equal protection of the law. ^11 are entitled to equal protection against 
any discrimination in violation of this Declaration and against any' incitement 
to such discrimination, ^ 
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HaudouC 7A \ ^ 

Article 8 . , 

Pvei?ybne has the right, to an effective remedy by contpetent national ' 
tribunals for acts violating the f undariienral rights granted him by the con- ; • 

stitutlot: or by law. » I ^ 

■ • ■ ■ . 

Article 9 :i . 

No one shall be subjected, to arbitrary arrest, detention,- or exile. 

( Article 10 

Everyone is entitled in full equality to a fair and public hearing by 
i ndependent a nd impartial tribunal, in the determination of his rights and 
obligations and df any criminal charge against him. 

Article 11 

1. Everyone charged with a penal offense has the right to be presumed 
Innbcent until proved guilty according to law In a public 'trial at which he 
has had all the guarantees necessary for his defense. ^ 

f 2. No one shall be held guilty of any penal offense on account of any act 
or omission which did not constitute a penal offense, under national or inter- 
national law, at the time when It was committed. Nor shall a heavier penalty 
be Imposed than the one that was applicable at the time the penal offense was 
committed. . , 

' . Article 12 . 

No one shall be subjected to arbitrary Interference with hla privacy, 
family, home, or correspondence, nor td attacks upon "his honor and reputation. 
Everyone has the right to proted'tion of the law against such interference or 
attaci(S. ■ . ■ 

\ 

Article 13 

W 

1, Everyone has the right to freedom of movement and residence within the 
borders of each fctate^ . • ^ ' 

2. Everyone has the right to leave any country, including his own, and to 
return to his countfy. 

^ ^ Ar ticle lA 

1, Everyone /h'as the'^right to seek and to enjoy in other ^untrles asylum 
from persecution. ' ^ ^ 

2. This right may not be invoked in the case of prosecutloite genuinely 
arising from v.pnpplitlcal crimes or from acts contrary to the pu^oses and 
prinq-Iples of the United Nations. 
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♦ 

" Artic le 13 

1« Everyone has the^ rijght to a natic^nelity. 

2. No one shell be arbitrarily deprived of his nationality nc^r denied 
the right tc^ change his nationality* 

,^ Article 16 



1, Men axii voneA of full age, without any limitation due to race, 
nationality, or religion, have the right, to marry anJ to found a family* They 
are entitled to equal rights as to marriage, during marriage, and at its 
dissolution • , . . 

2. ' Marriage shall be entered into only with the free and full consent of 
the intending spouses. 

3/ The family is the natural and fundamental grouj^ unit of society and 
is entitled to protection by society and the State* o ^ 

Article i7 P 

' .1 * 

1. Everyone has the right to own property alone as well as in association 
with others. 

2. No one shall be arbitrarily deprived of his property. 

■ Article 18 

Everyone has the right to freedom of thought, conscience, and religion; 
this right Includes freedom to change his religion or belief » and freedom, 
either alone or in community with others and in public or private, to manifest 
his religion or -belief In teaching, practice, worship, and observance. i 

. , Article 19 

Everyone has the right to freedom of opinion and expression; this right 
Includes freedom to hold opinions without Interference and to seek, receive,' 
and impart information and ideas through any media and regardless of frontiers. 

Articl e 20 ' - 

•. • - ^ 

1. Everyone has the right to freedom of peaceful assembly and association. 

2. No one may be compelled to belong to an as8oe:iationr 

Article 2^ 

1, Everyone, has the right to take part in thfe government of his' country, 
dirf»ctly or through freely chosen representatives • 

2. Everyone has the right of equal access to public service in his 
country. 
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3. The will of the people shall be the basis of the authority of goverri- 
"^entr this will shall be expressed in periodic and genuine elections whirh 
shall .be by universal and- equal suffrage and shall be held by secret vote or 
by equivalent free voting procedures. 

Article 22 

Everyone, as a member of society, has the right to social security and is 
entitled to realization, through national effort and international cooperation 
and in accordance with the organization and resources of each State, of the 
economic, social, and cultural rights indispensable for his dignity and the 
free development of his personality i 

Article 23 

1. Everyond has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just 
and favorable- conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment. 

2. Everyone, without any discrimination, has the right to equal pay for 
equal work. 

3. Everyone who works has the right to just and favorable remuneration 
. ensuring for himself and, his family an existence worthy of human dignity and 

Qupplementad, if necessary, by other means' of social protection. 

4. Everyone has the right to form and to join trade unions for the 
pratectioti of his interests. . , . . 

Article 24 

Eve ryone has the right to rest and leisure, including reasonable •limitation 
of working hours and periodic holidays with pay. 

Aitlcie 25 

.1. Everyone has the right to a standard of living adequate for the health 
and well-bejing of himself antl of his family, including food, clothing, housing 
and roedical care, and necessary social services, and the right to security in 
the event of unemploymKri' , sickness, disability, widowhood, old age, or other 
lack of livelihood in cir. •nnstances beyond his control. 

2. Motherhood and childhood are entitled to special care and assistance. 
All chilclren, whether borr in or out of wedlock, shall enjoy the same social , 
protection. 

Article 26 

I. Everyone has the right to education. Education shall be frc , at 
.Icofil: in th*^ elementary and fundamental stages. Elementary education shall be 

/5i 
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compulsory* Technical and professional education shajl be made generally 
available, and higher education shall -be equally accessible to all on the basis 
of merit* • ' . ' / 

2, Education shall be directed to the full development of the humhn 
personality and to the strengthening of respect for human rights and funda- 
mental freedoms* It shall promote understanding, tolerance^ and friendship 
among all nations, racial, or religious groups, and shall further the activi- 
ties of the United Nations for the maintenance of peace, 

3. Parents have a prior right to choose the kind of education that shall 
be given ro their children. 

•> • Article 27 

r 

1. Everyone has the right freely to participate In the cultural life of 
the community, to enjoy the arts, and to share in scientific advancement and 
its benefit' . 

2. Everyone has the right to the protection of the moral and material 
interests resulting from any scientific, literary, or artistic TSroduction of 
which he is the author. > 

Article 28 

Everyone is entitled to a social and international order in which the 
rights and freedoms set forth in this Declaration can be fully realized* 

Ar ticle 29 

1. Everyone has duties to the community in which alone the free and full 
development of his personality is possible. r 

2. In the, exercise of his rights and freedoms, everyone shall be subject 
only to such limitations as are determined by law solely for the purpose of 
securing due recognition and respect for the rights and freedoms of others and 
of meeting the just requirements of morality, public order, and the general 
welfare In a democratic soc-^ety. [ 

3. These rigflts and freedoms may in no case bo exercised contrary to the 
purposes and principles of the United Nations. 

Article 30 

Nothing in this Declaration may be interpreted as Implying for any Slute, 
^roup, or person any ri^^ht to engage in any activity or to perform any acL aimed 
at the destruction of any (^f the rly?;hts and f reedomc; M< f f(irth herein. 
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Handout 7B 
HUMAN RIGHTS ABROAD - 

Direcclon^ ; In Investigating the four case studiea on the following pages, 
answer tb.: questions below for each case study. ' 

1. Which rights defined In the U.N. Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
are beipg denied? 

2. Are the rights being denied primarily civil and political? Economic 
and social? Or both? 

3. • On^ a 1-S scale, to wba^t ex4;ent--should the-United States oppose the _ 
human rights violations taking place in each of the cases? Why? 

(little opposition) 1 2 3 4 5 (strong opposition) 

A. If U.S. opposition is called for, what' form should the opposition take? 
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Caae J>1^: South Africa 

In South Africa, a major aspect of social control is called apartheid- 
strict racial segregation, accompanied by discrimination against all black and 
other "colored" peoples who live in South Africa. Under this system, only white 
people have the right to vote or hold office in the government. The average pay 
for black Africans Is only 10 percent the average pay for South African whites, 
even when they do exactly the same job. Since they have no trade unions, black 
workers have no effective machinery for collective bargaining. 

Officially, 25,514 whip lashes were inflicted on persons as punishment for 
crimes during, 1989-70 in South. Africa. Of this number, only 337 were inflicted 
on whites. The government spends 12 times as much money per pupil for white 
students as for black Africans. 

The country is very rich in national resources and manufacturing. Some of 
the world's largest gold deposits are found In South Africa, along with huge 
amounts of copper, platinum, iron, asbestos, and diamonds. Multinational 
corporations, many of which are headquartered in the United States, have invested 
billions of dollars in the South African economy.' 
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Casa //2: Th e Soviet Unio n 

he 1975 Helsinki Agreement, signed by the Soviet Union and' 34 other 
nations, contains broad humanitarian declarations supporting the rights nf 
people to leave, and enter countries. on family visits, have'access to foreign 
publications, attend international youth meetings, andiraprove working con- 
ditions for journalists abroad. Since the agreement iG-as signed, however, thp 
Soviet Unioh has shown li'^tle intention of permitting such a free flow of id^s 
and people. As a result, a handful' of Russian dissidW«=>mostly intellectuals, 
writers, and professors—have criticized the Soviet regime for noncompliance 

Hith the agreement. 

The Soviet leadership has retaliated with a campaigr of selective terror 
which has sent many of the dissidents to prison camps anc. lunatic asylums run 
by the KGB (Soviet secret police). Another method by which the Soviets attempt 
to stifle dissidents is to throw them out of the country. Such eloquent spokes- 
men as Ale:rf0nder*Solzhenitsyn, Alexander Ginsburg, and Pavel Litvinov have been 
forced to leave their homeland after spending long years in camps or in internal 
exile. 

Since the early years of the Nixon administration, Soviet-American relations 
have been characterized by a policy of detente, or peaceful coexistence. Now, 
the human rights issue 'threatens to become a stumbling block to the continuation 
of detente. Specifically, it threatens to jeopardize a satisfatory conclusion 
t ) negotiations for a Strategic Arms Limitation Treaty (SALT) between the two 
countries. 

Qu estion s 

1. 



3. 



4. 
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Case #3: Nicaragua 

In January 1978, dissident newa editor Pedro Charoorro was gunned down in 
Managua, the capital of Nicaragua. Newa of his assassination shocked thousands 
of already discontented Nicaraguans into mounting a nationwide protest against 
the tlght-f lated regime of General Anaataaio Somoza and his U.S. -trained 
National Guard. 

Leading the opposition to Sottoza are the Marxist-briented Sandinista rebels. 
They have been joined recently in civil protest by such polar opposites as the 
Conservative party, the. Managua business cownunity, and the chambers of commerce. 

These opposition groups point to the extremes of Wealth and poverty in 
Nicaragua which have resulted in one of the highest lnfantTBort.ality-^?ates--ln— 
the world and a life expectancy qf only 49. Health and education facilities are 
far below adequate, and nearly 75 percent of the population lives in substandard 
houslnf.. Somoza and his privileged National Guard have been accused of corrup- 
tion, election fraud, political repression, and mistreatment of political 
prisoners. Spokesmen for Somoza. insist that tlie charges are grossly exaggerated 
and claim, with some credibility, that the opposition is a Conmunlst conspiracy 
organized In Cuba'. If protests are allowed to continue, they say, there is a 
danger that the Sandinista guerrillas vlll assume control of the country. 

/ ' 

Questions / 



■2. 
3. 
4. 



1o6 
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Case #4? South Kor.e a 

The regime of South Korean Preaident Park Chung-Hee has been characterized 
by repressive decrees^ prescribing prison terms for dissent. Former pres.ldent 
Yun"Po~Sun, already under a prison sentence for opposing Park, issued a new 
"Charter for Democracy" that' was quickly signed by more than 100 leading 
dissidents. Many of thi! signers are now in jail, and after a. recent prayer 
meeting for the prisonecs in Seoul's Roman Catholic cathedral, the government 
arrested two priests whom it accused of organizing the vigil. 

One government official said, "Everyone is afraid of everyona else. We 
don't dare discuss our feelings with anyone except our wives." Laws have been 
passed- to weaken, trade unions., and collective bargalnlrn has virtually come to 
a halt. As a result, the average wage for South Korean workers in the textile 
Industry is less than $.75 per day. 

Since the .end of World War II, -the United States has played a major role 
in the security of South Korea. U.S. soldiers fought in the Korean War to 
prevent Communist North Korea ftom Invading and taking over the South. Since 
then, South Korea has received massive amounts of U.S. military and economic 
aid. Along wltl, Japan, it is now one of our most reliable aVles in the Pacific 
reg*lon. Still, the Communist North is seen by military analysts as a potential 

threat to the long-term stability of the eri^tlre Korean peninsula. 

) 

Questions 

V 

1. 
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HUMAN RIGHTS VIOUTIOSS AND U.S. RESPONSES 

Ca«e #1: South Africa 

The Jnlted States aupporta the U.N. embargo on trade with South Africa, 
although it has not Interfered wi|:h the operations of U.S. co«paniea located 
there. U.S. leaders have held frequ^^nt consultations with the South African 
government in an attempt to persuade the latter to liberalize Its apartheid 

policy. Mild to strong opposition. 

Case 12; rhe Soviet Unio n ^ 

Initially, the Carter admlnlotratlon championed the civil and political 
rights of Russian dissidents and applied strong pressure on the Kraalln to 
adhere strictly to the terms of the Helsinki Agreement. This approach has 
recently been softened berause of the fears of some U.S. leadera that it may 
undercut Russian leaders who have a deep stake In improving U.S. -Soviet 
relations. First strong, then mild opposition. 

Case ^3: Nicaragua 

The U.S. State Department called for Somossa's resignation following the 
breakdown of talks between Somoasa and his opposition. An embargo was placed on 
all economic and military aid to the Somoza government. Nicaragua has been 
publicly cited by the United States as one of the major human rights violators 
in the world today. Strong opposition. 

Case //4; South Korea 

Some coxicern has been expressed in the United States about human rights in 
South Korea, mostly through private channels. There have i>een few public 
statements of disapproval. No plans to cut off military or economic aid are 
contemplated. Weak opposition. 
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• ■ ■< 

HUMAN RIGHTS AT HOME 

Directions t Some U.S. citizens, as well as people from other nations, 
charge that t^ie United States Is guilty of human rights violations. In investi- 
gating the charges presented in the handout, use the following questions to 
guide you: discussion. 



—1. Which rights, if any, from the U.N. declaration are violated? 
—2. What kind of rights, if any, were violated— political, economic, or 

Social? rs 

—3. What can or should you, as a privi^ citizen, do to ctmbat human- 
rights violations in the United States? ^ 

—4. What impact might human-rights violations in thie country have on " 
U.S. foreign policy? 

Case #1; T^e "Wilmington Ten' ' 

In 1971 in Wilmington, North Carolina, a white-ovmed grocery store was 
burned during a night of rioting. In 1972, nine Slack men and a white woman 
were convicted of firebombing the store. They were sentenced to a combined" 
total of 282 years in prison— one of the longest prison terms ever given in 
North Carolina for arson. In 1976 all three witnesses against the "Wilmington 
Ten" revoked their testimony and said they had been coerced and bribed by the 
prosecutors. Either a new trial or a pardon was requested; both were denied. 
Amnesty International, headquartered in London, described the "Wilmington Ten" 
as "prisoners of conscience." 

Case #2; Foreign Visitors 

Under Uhe 1952 McCarran-Walter Act, a v sa for entry into the United States 
can be denied to anyone who holds "membership in or affiliation with subversive 
organizations." This clause has been invoked to deny entry to numerous would-be 
foreign visitors. One such individual was Sergio Segre, a leader of the Italian 
Communist party, who was refused entry into the Uniied States to speak before 
New York's Council on Foreign Relations. Another Communist party leader who was 
denied entry was Georges Marchals of France, who claimed that his visa applicati( 
was rejected becat e the U.S. government viewed him as a "dirty Communist." In 
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reaponse to theae and othar refuaala, aona Coianunlat natlona accused the United 
States of falling to abide by the huxsan rights provlalona of the 1975 Helainki 
Agreanent. 

Case 13: The Propos ad Eq ual Rlfthta Amendnent 

In 1972 an amendment to the U.S. Constitution vas proposed which i^ould . 
guarantee women equal rights under the law. By 197S the amendment had not been 
ratified by the required two- thirds of the states; however. Congress voted to 
extend ratification deadline^, though the legality of the extension was sub- 
sequently challenged In court. Mahy people believe that a nation which falla 
t^guarantee the basic rights of more than 50 percent of Its population la 
guilty ^of human rights violations. 
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SOURCES OP CUSSROOM MATERIALS 



American Frlcnda Service Coomittee 
1501 Cherry St. 
Ph^adelphie, FA 19102 

America i Univerelties Field Staff 
P.O. Bo 150 
Hanover, NH 03755 

Bantam Books 
666' Fifth Ave. 
New York, NY 10019 

Center for Teaching About Peace 
' and War 

754 University Center Bldg. 
Wayne Sta<te University 
Detroit, MI 48202 

Center for. Teaching International 

Relations 
iJnlversity of' Denver 
(^fienver, CO 80208 

Center for the Humaniniee 
CoisintrifX6a.tlon8 Park 
Box 100 \ 
White Plains, NY 10602 

Citizens' Organization for a 

Sane World 
318 Massachusetts Ave. NW 
Washington, D'^ 20002 

Current Affairs Films 
24 Danbury Rd. 
Wilton, CT 06897 

Earchrise 

Box 120, Annex Station 
.Providence, RI 02901 

Educational Audio Visual 
Pleasanrville, NY 10570 

Educational Erjrichiuent Materials 

357 Adams St. 

Bedford Hills, Wi 10507 



Foreign Policy Association 
345 E. 46th St. i 
New York, NY 10017 | 

Global Development Studies 

Institute I 
P.O. Box 522 
Madison, NJ 07940 ! 

Global Perspective^ in Education 
218 E. 18th St. I 
New York, NY 10003 | 

Institute for Worl Order 
1140 Ave. of the Ai|iericas 
New York, NY 10036 

Interact 
P.O. Box 262 
Lakeside, CA 92040 

John Knox Press 
Box 1176 

Richmond, VA 23209 

Joint Council on Economic Education 
1212 Ave. of the Americas 
New York, NY 10036 

League of Women Voters 
1730 M St. NW 
Washington, DC 20036 

McGraw-Hill Films 

110 l^th St. 

Del Mar, CA 920U 

Mid-America Program for Global 

Perspectives 
53 3 N. Park Ave. 
Bloomiugton, IN 47A01 

NATS Committee for International 

and World Education 
National Association of Independent 

Schools 
4 Liberty Square 
Boston, MA 02109 



Natlondl Council for the Social 

Studltts 
3615 Wisconsin Ave. NW 
Washington, DC. 20016 

MBC Educational Entarprlses 
30 Rockefeller Plasa 
New York, NY 10020 

Newsweek Educational Prograas 
444 Madison Ave. > 
New York,, NY 100?2 

f f 

Office of Media Services 
U.S. Dept. of State 
Washington, DC 20520 

Oxf^am America 
302 Columbus Ave. 
Boston, MA 02116 

Plenum Press 
227 W. 17th St. 
New York, NY 10011 

Prentice -Hall Media 
150 White Plains Rd. 
Tarrytcwn, NY- 10591 

Random House 
400 Hahn Rd. 
Wesiminater, MD 21157 

Science Research Associates 
155 N. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, IL 60606 

Simile II . , 

P.O. Box 910 

Del Mar, CA 92014 

Social Issues Resources Series 

P.O. Box 2507 

Boca Raton, FL. 33432 

Social Science Education Consortium 
855 Broadway 
Boulder, CO 80302 

Social Studies Division 
West Virginia Dept» of Education 
Capitol' Complex, Bldg. 6 
Charleston, VA^ 25305 
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Sunburst Comunlcatlons 
39 Waslilrgton Ave. 
Pleasantvllle, NY 10570 

Tine /Life Multimedia 

Time and Life Bldg. 

New York, NY 10020 '"^ 

United Nations Association of 

Minnesota 
1026 Nicollet Mall 
Minneapolis, m. 55402 

United Nations 
United Nations Bldg. 
New York, NY 10627 

Universe Books 

'381 J»«rk_Ave J- 

New York, NY 10016 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF 
331 E. 38th St. 
New York, NY 10016^ 

U.S. National Commission for 

UNESCO 
U.^.' Dept. of State • 
Washington, DC 20520 

Voluntary Committee on Overseas 

Aid and Development 
*69 Victoria St. - . 

London SWl, England 

WGBH-TV 

125 Western Ave. 
Bo8to\i, MA, 02134 

World Affairs Council of Philadelphia 
13th and Market Sts. 
Philadelphia, PA 19107 

World Bank 

1818 H. St. NW ; 

V ishington, DC 20433 

World Economy and Multinational 

Corporation 
Box 14302 
Dayton, OH 45414 

World Education Center 
17i0 Grove St. 
Berkeley, OA 94707 



WorXd futur* Sd64«ty 
P*0. Box 30369, B«the«d« Branch 
W«ahington,DC 2001A 



Worldnttch In»tltut« 
1776 M««MQhu««tt« Ave. MW 
. Wathington, DC 20036 

World Without War Publlfeatlona 
67 E. Madlaon 
Chicago, XL 60603 

W.W. Morton f 
500 Fifth Ave. 
New York» NY 10036 

Xetox Education Publications 
1^50^f^rwood Ave - 
Columbus; OH A3216 
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